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Spend Your Vacation in Hawaii's Tropic Class Room! 


ke HERE’S more to learn than 
books can ever hold! There’s 
the art of living ... as Hawaii alone can teach it. There are new 
beauties to discover, new sports and diversions to try your 
mettle, new friends to make, where friendship is a required 
course! Swift, giant, Matson-Oceanic liners and two incom- 
arable ocean voyages to this novel holiday. Just five gay days 
Loeweom California and Honolulu. Their fares match the low 
Island living costs, — South Seas America within the 
reach of a modest travel-budget. Sailings every few days from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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Beyond Hawaii lies the tremendous South Seas treasure-land! 

Matson South Pacific Cruises, personally-escorted every four 

weeks, sail to scenic New Zealand and intriguing Australia, via 

Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji. Over 17,000 miles. 46 days. 11 shore 

excursions at story-book ports. All-inclusive-cost, com lete 

cruise, First Class, for certain Summer sailings, as low as $595. 
* * + 

Hawaiian Hotel reservations at the Royal Hawaiian and the 

Moana at Waikiki, now made at the same time you arrange i 

steamer accommodations. A new convenience for Matson travelers. 
* » + 

Consult yourTravel Agent or MATSON LINE—OCEANIC LINE 

215 Market Street, San Francisco; 723 West Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles; 213 East Broadway, San Diego. 
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Art in Buildings 


Arr in Federal Buildings Incorporated, 

a new corporation organized by Federal 

workers in Washington, has issued Volume 

I of a series of books which they plan to 

publish. dca 
This handsome book of 309 pages con- 

tains mural designs which have been painted 

in public buildings throughout the United 

States. The preface, A Perspective of Amer- 

ican Murals, is illustrated with 29 half-tone 

reproductions of early American murals; 

the other illustrations are 490 half-tones of 

the mural designs, and 380 line cuts of 

architectural drawings, showing their posi- 

tions in the buildings. These are described 

by Edward Bruce. There is a biographical 

index of the 125 artists whose designs are 

reproduced. 
















































The contents of the large book give a 
very comprehensive description of mural 
designs and make this book a veritable 
storehouse of useful information for any- 
one interested in art. It should be of great 
value to the teachers of America. Price 
$4.50; address: Art in Federal Buildings, 
1033 Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


Social Studies 


GCourricutum Making in Social Stud- 
ies, by Leon C. Marshal and Rachel Mar- 
shall Goetz, is No. 13 of the report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies, Ameri- 
can Historical Association, and is published 
by Charles Scribner and Sons. 


The authors have presented in a read- 
able, interesting manner the significance of 
the social problem and how it may best be 
presented in public schools. Economic and 
social problems are discussed and ways are 
illustrated by which they may be best solved. 


* * * 


Democracy Change 


Ebwarp EVERETT WALKER, San 
Francisco Junior College, Walter Green- 
wood Beach, Stanford University, and Olis 
Glen Jamison of Indiana State Teachers 
College are the authors of American Democ- 
racy and Social Change. 


Anyone marveling at the rapid changes 
in American industrial life, in the culture of 
our country, and in the democratic condi- 
tions, will find interestng reading in this 
volume. 

The history of political parties, the tradi- 
tions of Liberty, the distribution of wealth, 
and health as a social problem, all receive 
comprehensive treatment. 

Social control and the various labor move- 
ments, as well as the problems of local and 
national government, make a part of the 
discussion. This volume is published by 
Charles Scribner and Sons. 
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TRAVEL CLOTHES 


CLOTHING HINTS FOR THE TRAVELER 


Henry Miele, Los Angeles 


’"Twas now the hour that stirs desire anew 
In those who sail the sea, and melts their 
hearts 
The day that they have bid sweet friends 
adieu. 
—Dante 


Bon VOYAGE! What sweet 
tidings these two words convey! Trans- 
“open sesame” to the 
most important adventure of your life 


lated they mean 


—perhaps a globe-circling tour to for- 
eign lands, strange civilizations, his- 
tory, glamour and romance. 

Truly, travel enriches the mind and 
answer the quest for a richer, fuller, 
more satisfying life. The sophisticated 
traveler realizes that preparation is a 
very necessary prelude for the com- 
plete enjoyment of one’s trip. 

In the living kaleidoscope of human- 
ity represented in the various coun- 
tries visited on a world tour, the 
wanderer encounters a variable climate, 
necessitating several grades of clothes 
to suit the temperature. But whether 
the voyage is long or short, the ques- 
tion of clothing is one of primary im- 
portance to the traveler. If you will 
limit your travel cares, limit your lug- 
gage! All the exigencies of the trip 
may be confidently met with a simple 
wardrobe which combines quality, dur- 
ability and chic. 

Whoever knows the thrills of travel 
knows, too, how essential to full enjoy- 
ment is the possession of suitable cloth- 
ing; for good taste in dress consists 
just as much in the wearing of cloth- 
ing appropriate to the occasion as in 
the quality and workmanship of the 
apparel. 


The following suggestions are sub- 
mitted as a guide to your own in- 


dividual selection rather than as an 


inflexible clothing formula. 


For Women 


Clothes: A travel suit, preferably a 
swagger, in a dark shade—to be made 
smarter still by these priceless extra 
sweaters or blouses—something that 
does not wrinkle nor soil easily. 

A boucle, smart and 
especially on deck. 

Perhaps two woolen sport dresses; 
certainly a pretty silk daytime dress or 
two. 


serviceable 


Two evening dresses, the kind that 
can do double service by the addition 
of a jacket. Maybe an evening wrap 
that packs easily. 

The wise traveler selects her ward- 
robe with an eye to the practical as 
well as to the chic. Taffeta never, but 
lace or chiffon. Every year new fabrics 
are being offered. 

Convertibility is just as advisable in 
a wardrobe as in a car! The swagger 
coat can be the top coat also. 

Accessories should always blend or 
harmonize: hats, gloves, bags, shoes— 
all interchangeable, useful as well as 
ornamental. That is one of the secrets 
of a successful outfit for the globe- 
trotter. It is amazing how many 
changes may be made by following 
this simple suggestion. 

Qvality, not quantity, is the watch- 
word. The average traveler usually 
loads herself down with excess bag- 
gage. 

Hats: Small felt hats are sensible for 
travel, since they can be folded into an 
extraordinarily limited amount of 
space. Two are suggested: one dark 
and one light. 

Not too many gloves, as excellent 
ones can be purchased abroad. Three 
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changes in lingerie are ample—more 
are superfluous. A dark washable ki- 
mono and soft crushed bedroom slip- 
pers are very satisfactory. 

Two pairs substantial and comfort- 
able walking shoes; one never wears 
high heels on deck, except in the eve- 
ning. When you are not wearing rub- 
ber-soled sport shoes, wear colored and 
white shoes with leather heels. One or 
two pairs of evening slippers; perhaps 
one pair in-betweens. Rubber sandals, 
preferably those that can be carried in 
the purse. 

Jewelry must be discriminately se- 
lected---certainly not flashy but always 
in quiet elegance. 

Hosiery for the entire trip must be 
carried; it is judicious to select them 
all in one or two colors. 

Two coats are advised: a lightweight 
summer coat for evening and cool 
days, and a fall or winter coat for 
steamer and motoring. 

Miscellaneous: Fabric gloves are rec- 
ommended, as they are easily washed. 
A swimming suit, lounging pajamas 
and sport clothes are necessary acces- 
sories for shipboard. A masquerade 
costume or the material to make one; a 
small air-pillow is often a comfort and 
a convenience; a collapsible drinking 
cup; sewing kit; first-aid kit; plenty of 
soap and dentifrice, as these are only 
obtainable in the larger cities. 

A silk scarf possesses a threefold 
value; it provides added warmth on 
cool days, serves as a protection from 
the sun, and proves helpful in shield- 
ing the hair from dust. Take a suit- 
case-size umbrella. Sun glasses or auto- 
mobile goggles will prove useful. 


For Men 


A business suit of dark or mixed 
goods, and a loose-fitting four-piece 
sport suit; soft hat; sweater or sweater 
vest; medium-weight overcoat; plenty 
of shirts and collars; four changes of 
underwear; two sets of pajamas; socks, 
golf hose, if knickers are worn; a light 
lounging robe; bedroom slippers; two 
pairs of comfortable shoes; a swim- 
ming suit; toilet articles and extra 
razorblades. A tuxedo will be found 
desirable at times. 


Baggage 
The responsibility for baggage is a 
real consideration when traveling in 
foreign countries. Suitcases. handbags, 
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and trunks should be tagged and 
labeled with the name of the pas- 
senger, steamer, number of stateroom. 
and foreign address, if possible. 


Hand Baggage 


It is customary, for example, to 
travel with more hand-baggage in Eu- 
rope than it is in the United States. 
Hand-baggage, however, should not 
be much larger in dimensions than 
indicated below; if hand- baggage 
pieces are above average size they 
will not fit on the racks over the rail- 
way compartment seats. The regula- 
tion size of a suitcase for foreign travel 
is 26 by 15 by 10 inches, the handle 
of which should be strong and se- 
curely attached. In addition, a small 
overnight bag, not smaller than 16 by 
6 inches, is recommended. Hat boxes 
are cumbersome. 

English railways carry 100 pounds 
of baggage free; French railways carry 
about 60 pounds of baggage free; most 
European railways, however, make a 
charge for the transportation of extra 
baggage exceeding about 50 pounds 
per person. 

No matter how careful you may be, 
it is not possible under modern trans- 
port conditions for you to exercise con- 
stant supervision over baggage. More- 
over, the simple baggage-checking sys- 
tem, universal in America, is unknown 
in many parts of the world. 


Hence it is a wise precaution to take 
out a baggage insurance policy, which 
may be bought at steamship and tour- 
ist offices at very low rates, affording 
protection of baggage against fire, 
theft, pilferage, water, damage, break- 
age and transportation hazards on land, 
air and sea. This procedure relieves 
the mind and enables one to enjoy to 
the fullest extent the delights of a 
pleasure voyage. 


HOTEL 


WHITCOMB 


At Civic Center SAN FRANCISCO 


Room with bath, 1 person... 
elipalcnib cn Menkesnicaal $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 
Room with bath, 2 persons. 


seh Mitiiptened $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
2 rooms, bath between (4 persons) 
ubediiaienetitacSlasfeicen’ $6.00, $7.00, $8.00 


Tavern Cafe and Coffee Shop 


James Woods, Pres. Ernest Drury, Mgr. 
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1. Plan to see more of the real Mex- 
ico when you go this year. And the 
way to begin is to board our through, 
‘air-conditioned Pullman at Los An- 
geles. You see the little old-world 






3. You can stop over anywhere on 
the West Coast Route. Visit towns 
with soft-sounding names like Her- 
mosillo, Guaymas, Navojoa. Hear the 
dreamy music of the Mariachis, the 

wandering musicians who play for 

the fun of it. 












The Picture Route Through 


MEXICO 








buy sarapes, bubble glass, pottery ... 





> Each stop is a celebration. The 
natives come down to meet the train. 
Tables are set along the tracks. And 
don’t forget: your American dollar is 
worth more than 31/2 pesos. You'll 





4, Or you may relax in the warm 
sands of Mazatlan. Explore its 
crooked streets with their pink and 
blue houses. Go deep sea fishing. 
And then continue on down the West 
Coast Route, past the great Barran- 
cas (gorges) to Guadalajara. 
















5, Mexico City will entertain you: 
cafes, markets, sidetrips to the float- 
ing gardens of Xochimilco. Return 
home on the National Railways of 
Mexico to El Paso if you wish. You 
can go one way, return another at 
no extra cost. _ 
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Start now to plan your trip down the 
West Coast of Mexico. Fares are ex- 
tremely low. For instance the winter 
fare from San Francisco to Mexico 
City and back is $86 first class. There 
are similar fares all the year around. 
Write for free rotogravure folder to 
F. S. McGinnis, Dept. SN-1, 65 
Market Street, San Francisco. 


Southern Pacific 
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PUT THE PALACE HOTEL 
ON YOUR ITINERARY 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


Te your trip includes San 
Francisco, specify The Palace 
Hotel for a taste of the real 
San Francisco—the gay and 
romantic San Francisco that 
lives in an atmosphere of 
thoughtfulness and comfort 
handed down from the days 
of the Dons and the days of 
Gold—to which are added 
the modern aids to superla- 
tive hotel service. 


600 rooms, each with bath, 
from $3 per day (single) up. 


The 
PALACE HOTEL 


“In the Heart of San Francisco” 


ARCHIBALD H. PRICE, Manager 


EUROPE ‘60 


Via freighter, the pleasant way, that 
thousands of teachers, physicians, writers, ete., go. 
Large outside rooms; good meals. Mexico $30; Alaska 
$22; Panama $25; Japan $90. Hundreds of low-priced 
trips to EVERYWHERE, from $2-$3 a day. Cut travel 
costs. Get the ONLY COMPLETE booklet describing 
ALL freighter trips. Send 25¢ (in coin, 
stamps) for Freighter Booklet O. 

HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 270 Lafayette St., N.Y.C. 


or le or 2 


ALL EXPENSE PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


ORIENT TOURS 


HONOLULU, JAPAN, CHOSEN $295 
MANCHUKUO, CHINA up 
Special extension for Educational Conference 
in Tokyo August 2 to 7 
Write to 
TOURS INTERNATIONAL 
2294 W. 2lst St., Los Angeles PArkway 3421 


Fred J. Pribble, director, commercial de- 
partment, Sacramento Junior College, spent 
ill last summer directing the International 
Typewriting Contest at Toronto, Canada. 
Mr. Pribble is also treasurer, Federated 
Business Teachers Associations of California. 


Southwest Saga 


Because of his authentic 
represenialive Western 
present Mr. Birdseye. 
Brooklyn to the 


America—Ed. 


interest as a 
American, we 
His life story, from 


Colorado epitomises 


AA NNoUNCEMENT is made by W. J. 
Black, passenger trafic manager, Santa Fe 
Railway, of appointment of Roger W. 
Birdseye as general advertising manager. 
Born in Brooklyn, Mr. Birdseye gradu- 
ated from Horace Mann School, and later 
attended Amherst College. 


e arly 


He received his 
business training in New York City. 


Roger W. Birdseye 


He enlisted in the Canadian Expeditionary 
1914, went to France, was 
wounded in the battle of the Somme, and 
was invalided home. He was awarded the 
British Distinguished Conduct Medial. 

Returning to New York in 1918, he was 
employed by the Guaranty Trust Company 
as confidential secretary and assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of the advertising 
department at that time, probably, the larg- 
est advertising department maintained by 
any banking institution in the world. 


Force in 


In 1921 severe illness, with complicating 
war disabilities, forced him to go to Arizona 
for his health. Convalescence was slow. 
During that time he spent many months in 
Southwestern lumber camps and out-of-the- 
way corners. 


In 1923 he acted as contact man for 


CULOTTES (Divided Skirt) 


FOR TRAVEL, SPORT AND GENERAL WEAR 
Custom Made by the Patent Owner 
Cuiottes that fit Right 
Send for Style Sketches and Measurement Blank 
Special Discount on Dozen Orders 
Please Mention School 
MARCIA C. BOHR, Patent Culottes 
48 SHore View AvENUE San FRAncisco 
LOOK FOR BOHR PATENT LABEL 
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U. S. Geological Survey's boat expedition 
through the Grand Canyon. He accompa- 
nied pack-trains down practically every pass- 
able trail to the Colorado River between 
Lee’s Ferry and Peach Springs. These var- 
ied experiences inspired numerous South- 
western articles that were widely published. 

The Santa Fe first employed him in 1925 
as special representative of the advertising 
department at Santa Fe to develop general 
publicity for the now famous Indian de- 
tours, inaugurated at that time. 


ORIENT HOLIDAYS 


ALL EXPENSE ESCORTED CRUISE-TOURS 


Hawai - Japan - Curna - MANCHUKUO 
and 7th World Conference of World Federation 
of Education Associations in Tokyo 


$465 to $795 us om 


Seconp C1ass 


E| BARTLETT ,..*".., TOURS 
U 


(Established Since 1880) 


E 
U 
LUXURY LINERS FROM N. Y. R 
$225 to $795 O 

. 


100 FASCINATING ITINERARIES 


including 


EXPOSITION |f£ 
Around the World—$398 up 


11 Countries—Luxury Liners Tourist Class 
CALIFORNIA BACK TO CALIFORNIA 
First 


SOUTH AMERICA f=! $785 


9 COUNTRIES — ALL EXPENSE — 71 DAYS 


VOYAGES OF ROMANCE 


TOURS AND CRUISES EVERYWHERE 


| PARIS 


HENRY MIELE 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


SUITE 223-4 LOEW’S STATE BLDG. 
SEVENTH & BROADWAY TRINITY 4881 
LOS ANGELES 
“25 Years Experience in World Travel” 


The CENTER 
of Southland 
CULTURE 
& 


Host to more 
educators, club- 
women, and movie 
elite than any 
other Western 
hotel. 


32 15% 


f SINGLE 
fo, 
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Paul Bunyan Swings His Axe, by Dell J. 
McCormick, is the newest publication of the 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., of Caldwell, Idaho. 


Many stories of Paul Bunyan, the giant 
woodsman who is taller than the tallest 
tree and so strong he can crush a pine 
tree with his hands, have been read by 
adults. Now, this famous legend is retold 
in a manner which will be enjoyable for 
all American boys and girls. Not only is 
the subject-matter interesting, but the illus- 
trations are such that they will give the 
readers unusual interest in Paul Bunyan 
and his swinging axe. 











School Secretaries 


Margaret V. Kernan, National Publicity 
Chairman, Board of Education, New Jersey 


Nationa Association of School 
Secretaries held their organization mee‘tirg 
in connection with the 1934 N. E. A. con- 
vention in Washington, D C.. Louise H. 
Henderson, Cassidy School. Philadelphia. is 
the president. Dorothy M. Adams, Los 
Angeles City Schools, is California State 
chairman for membership and is member of 
the national publicity committee. Our next 
annual meeting will be held in Detroit. June 
1937, with headquarters at Hotel Statler. 

All persons engaged in clerical, secre- 
arial work in the of the Un‘ted 
States are eligible for membership. The 
purpose of the organization is to elevate 
the standards of the group and through or- 
ganization pool our ideas toward a finer and 
more efficient the and 
community. 

In January, 1936, we published our first 
paper, the National Secretary, issued three 
October January and April. 
This publication goes to school secretaries 
all over the United States 

Mrs. Mina Burnett of San Antonio, 
Texas, is planning ard. will preside at a 


schools 


service to school 


times a year 


luncheon meeting of 20 southern states of 
National Association of School Secretaries. 
to be held at Patio Rovale on the famous 
Rue Royale in New O:leans, Louisiana, on 
February 22. 

M. Alvina Carroll, secretary to Dr. Bal- 
lou, superintendent of Washington. D. C., 
schools; heads a committee of Weshington 
secretaries planning for the third annual 
regional the National Associa- 
tion of School Secretaries to be held at the 
Mavflower Hotel Washington. D. C, on 
March 13, 14 


meeting of 


Nevada Bulletin 


U wwersity of Nevada Bulletin ‘s 
issued for the 
filled with interesting material of former 
days. The lead article is by Thomas P. 
Brown, °99, of San Francisco, and is entitled 
“Along the Skyline of Memory.” 

Mr. Brown goes back in his article to 
1887 when, with his father, Dr. Leroy D 
Brown, he left his home in Ohio for the 
little mountain town in Nevada. There Dr. 
Brown established the new University. (Sce 
Sierra Educational News, April, 1936, Vol 
32, No. 4, page 39.) 

Dr. Leroy Brown laid the foundations 
for the University of Nevada, and had the 
institution in very splendid condition wheu 
he left for California. He was later City 
Superintendent of Schools of Los Angeles, 
and held several other important California 
positions. 

The October issue of the Nevada Bulletin 
makes good reading for anyone interested in 
Western history —Roy W. Cloud. 


alumni. A recent copy is 


San Francisco's 


Hotel CALIFORN IAN 


All Rooms Outside 
All with Tub & Shower 
All with Radio 


“ee a $950 


FOR ONE 


$950 +h 
to 
FOR TWO 
P. TREMAIN LOUD, Mor. 


DOWNTOWN at 
Taylor & O'Farrell 











Here’s travel advice: 


Ask The Man 
at Cook's 


. . . he’s been there! 


It’s another feature of “booking with 
Cook’s”—almost the most important one— 


the fact that you can discuss your trip with 
someone who’s been there . . . who knows 
the sights . . . interesting shops . . . your 
hotel. And dealing with this world-wide 
travel service is your protection in buying 


F. 0. B.! 
COOK'S SUMMER RECOMMENDATIONS 


1, AROUND THE WORLD VIA TRANS- 
SIBERIAN R. R.—Sensational, utterly different 
vacation. 

2. POPULAR PRICE ECONOMY TOUR OF 
THE ORIENT—Minimum rate possible for sat- 
isfactory Oriental travel. 

3. GRAND TOUR OF THE ORIENT—No finer 
Oriental tour could be planned. 

4. SOUTH AMERICA—Our 2nd annual tour of 
the spectacular Southern Continent. 

5. MEDITERRANEAN “ROMA” CRUISE — 
Cook’s annual Med. cruise. Superb Lido liner. 
Summer rates. 

6. EUROPE-—Selection of 
to meet a budget. 

Write The Man at Cook’s about MEXICO... 
ALASKA ... HAWAII... PANAMA CANAL 
CRUISE TO N. Y. Use coupon. 


itineraries at prices 


No obligation. 


Mail me information on 
Name 


Address 


C 


THOS. COOK & SON-WAGONS.-LITS Inc. 


520 West Sixth Street 318 Stockton Street 
TR. 3101 EX. 3512 





Los Angeles — San Francisco 


For safety—carry funds in Cook's Traveler's Cheques 


INDIAN CHILDREN OF INYO 


Dorotny CLORA CRAGEN, Inyo County rural school super- 
visor, Bishop, in our December issue (pages 17, 18) told of the Indian 
children. We here present four pictures showing various phases of the 
beautiful handicraft work from which these children derive great 


pleasure and good training. 


Greek Sculpture 


Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, 
Stockton; secretary-treasurer, 
Classical Association of the Pacific States 


Lorado Taft’s Little Museum of Greek 
Sculpture, published by Davis 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


I ress, 


Eye high school or college 
teacher of Ancient Art should possess 
this set. There are 91 pictures to be 


cut out, mounted on ply-beard and set 
in little bases. This is a somewhat dif- 
ficult, but entirely possible, task; this 
reviewer had it done very successfully 
by art students and a teacher of wood- 
working. 

When the pictures are stood against a 
black background they assume the appear- 
ance of genuine statues. They are photo- 
graphed to scale. Mr. Taft's photography 
is worthy of the artist that he was. 

The 99-page book which accompanies 
the pictures is readable for high 


school or junior college pupils. Statements 
that statues in museums 


most 


“miss the sun but 
still feel fairly important,” that the Discus- 


Thrower 


spring. 


“is wound up tense like a watch- 
In a moment he will ‘go off and 
send the disc whizzing through the air,” 
that Hellenistic “might be translated Greek- 
ish,” and 


language intelligible to youngsters. 


couched in 
There 
are even imaginary conversations recorded 
between Phidias, Pericles, and Ictinus, and 
between Praxiteles and Phryne. 

The of the 
Hermes of Praxiteles, or of the events lead- 
ing to the original producing of the Tyran- 
nicides or the Aphrodite of Cnidos, or the 
filling in of the Acropolis wall with statues 

-all these and other interesting stories are 
well-narrated. 

The sudden death of Lorado Taft, while 
this final work of his is in its infancy, is 
greatly to be regretted. But, fortunately, he 
leaves us this aid to our study of ancient 
art, as he writes at the close of his preface: 

“We can send greetings to a world unborn. 
We can think back through the ages of 
long ago and be grateful to those who have 
wrought for us. The means by which this 
is done is art. Through poetry, and paint- 
ing, and sculpture, life begins to explain 
itself. We do not know what it is all about 

this mortal existence—but we know that 
it becomes reasonable if there is a little 
gain, transmitted with our love, to those 
coming after.” 


many others are 


stories of discoveries, as 


2. A group of Indian children, the teacher and some of the work 
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1. Indian boy using electric saw to cut oui 
a design he has made 
Phillips Studio, Bishon 


Deans of Women 


Nationa Association of Deans of 
Women will hold their 21st annual con- 
vention, February 18-22, in New Orleans 
This group of women, with a membership 
ot one thousand, will discuss the problems 
of young people in schools and colleges 
and their adjustments to modern life. 


Probably no other group in America 
comes into such intimate contact with young 
people as the Deans of Women. Not only 
are they called upon to help students adjust 
themselves to their studies and to their 
school programs but also to give helpful 
advice upon personal problems and life 
work. Deepest understanding, sympathy, and 
good judgment must be required in those 
who hold such positions. 


Ada L. Comstock Speaks 


One of the principal speakers on the 
New Orleans program will be Dr. Ada L 
Comstock, president, Radcliffe College. No 
woman in America is better able to dis 
cuss youth than President Comstock. Hav- 
ing been a dean of women at Minnesota 
University and at Smith College prior to 
her election as president of Radcliffe and 
holding degrees both from liberal arts col- 
leges and a teachers college, Dr. Comstock 
has had a wealth of varied experience which 
has touched almost every field of educa 
tional endeavor. 


One month later, March 20-21, the Cali- 
fornia Association of Women Deans and 
Vice-Principals will hold its biennial meet 
ing at Samarkand Hotel, Santa Barbara 
The topic is to be the problem of Education 
of the Emotions. Jessie T. Oldt, as presi- 
dent of the Association, will preside. 
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3. Indian girls at work; one is painting on glass; the other is covering a glass jar with 
crepe paper twine. Phillips Studio, Bishop 


Bay Section Meeting 


Twenty-fifth annual meeting of C. T. A. 
Bay Section joint institute and convention 
was held in Oakland and San Francisco, 
November 24-25. An eight-page bulletin 
carried complete convention information. 


Mrs. Ada V. Withrew, president of the 
Section, in her introductory message stated, 
“Never has there been a time when it has 
been more necessary to maintain intelligent 
co-operation among those who uphold the 
ideals of education for real citizenship than 
now. As members of the teaching profes- 
sion, let us hold fast to the truth, to our 
convictions, to our ideals.” 


Edith E. Pence of San Francisco was 
chairman of the committee. 
Among the speakers were,—John A. Sex- 
son, Geoffrey F. Morgan, Rabbi Edgar F. 
Magnin, Honorable John W. Studebaker, 


Bruce R. Baxter. 


resolutions 


Splendid musical programs were pro 
vided by Balboa High School Band, San 
Francisco; Lowell High School, San Fran- 
cisco, choral and instrumental groups; San 
Francisco WPA chorus and orchestra. In 
Oakland,—Tina Flade, solo 
Armand Girard, baritone. 


dancer; and 


* oe * 

A county-wide industrial arts program has 
been developed in Santa Clara County 
schools by Supervisor Lewis S. Deasy. Lewis 
H. Britton is 


schools. 


county superintendent ol 


= * 

Arthur H. Polster, Lincoln Elementary 
and Junior High School, Sacramento, is 
serving this year as president of the Sacra 
mento Principals Association, one of the 
most active professional organizations in 
the northern part of the State. 





Charles H. Dana, teacher, Denair High 
School, Stanislaus County, has been enter- 
taining many school and community groups 
with motion-pictures of his recent trip to 
Europe. 

* * & 

The Pioneer Teacher, issued by California 
Retired Teachers Association, is now in its 
13th issue. Amanda M. Chase is editor. 
Headquarters are at 181 South Berkeley 
Avenue, Pasadena. Financial secretary is 
Mrs. Zoe Rootham, 623 West Fifth Street, 
Los Angeles. 


WW: have found the use of the sound 


. Talkies For 
Appreciation 


Louis Edwards, District Superintendent 
Elementary School District 
Corning, Tehama County 


motion-pictures to be a step forward in one 
phase of music appreciation teaching. 


In the past we have talked about sym- 
phony orchestras, families of musical instru 
ments, and the place of each group of in- 
struments in the symphony. We have had 
as our aim the stimulation of the interest of 
the child in music and to create a taste for 
good music. The phonograph and the radio 
have been valuable aids to our efforts. 


Now we have another valuable aid in the 
sound motion-picture. By its use the child 
not only hears but sees the symphony and 
its separate groups of instruments. He sees 
and hears each instrument being demon- 
strated by real musicians from symphony 
orchestras. 


This is an experience that would be im- 
possible for the majority of our boys and 
girls were it. not for the “talkie.” Our music 
teacher, Margaret Davenport, of San Jose, 
says that the use of the “talkie” creates an 
interest and enthusiasm that makes it easier 
to accomplish our aim. 


* * * 


San Mateo County Teachers Association 
new officers are: president, Mrs. Florence 
Mosher, Redwood City; vice-president, Clive 
Saiz, Jefferson High School, Daly City; sec- 


retary-treasurer, Dorothy Jones, San Bruno. 





4. Indian children at work and some of the completed work. The little girls are making 
rugs. Phillips Studio, Bishop 
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NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS 


As President of California Teachers Association, I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity, through Sierra Educational News, to extend a New Year's greeting to all 
those who, with all their power, aid in the task of public education in California. 


First of all, may I acknowledge my indebtedness to the thousands of teachers 
in California who have co-operated, during the past year, in a most generous manner 
in furthering the program of California Teachers Association and contributing to the 
improvement of public education in California. 


In choosing a message for this occasion, I am fortunate in being able to use an 
unpublished statement by Dr. Charles A. Beard, made in connection with a project 
of national importance with respect to public education. In this statement, Doctor 
Beard has adapted to the problems of public education in America a statement 
made by Ruskin on the seven lamps of architecture. 


I was so impressed with this significant statement that I asked Doctor Beard 
for his permission to make use of it at this season of the year in extending greetings 
to my associates. 


And so, as you enter upon the New Year, may you so teach, in your daily 
contacts with pupils and with the community in which you work, that you may be 
recognized among those who devote their lives to the task of cherishing and pro- 
tecting the “Seven Lamps of Learning”: 


The Seven Lamps of Learning 

“The Lamp of Truth—knowledge, an eternal quest for it, liberty to seek it, loyalty to it, 
and humane use of it. 

“The Lamp of Memory—advantage in knowledge of the past and pleasure in the thought 
of leaving some word, deed, or monument for the years to come; advantage and pleasure which 
distinguish the educated person from the imbecile who lives from sensation to sensation, from 
headline to headline. 

“The Lamp of Imagination—by which past achievements of the imagination are brought 
within our circle of light, and new forms of science, art, invention, application, and human 
association are called into being. 

“The Lamp of Aspiration—to be more than we have been, to acquire greater skill and 
wider knowledge, and to create in nobler type works of knowledge and imagination. 

“The Lamp of Beauty—contributing to mental health, power, and pleasure; without which 
labor is unrewarding and life is barren. 

“The Lamp of Obedience—not subjection to the discipline of the barracks, but a reasoned 
and informed acceptance of those terms of humanity and fair play on which life in society must 
be lived; watchfulness over passions, temperance in pleasure, tolerance in opinion, and per’ 
severance in labor. 

“The Lamp of Power—evoking those energies of mind and heart that rescue life from 
stupor, and give force to knowledge, memory, imagination, aspiration, and obedience.” 


Sincerely yours 
John A. Sexson 


President 
January 1, 1937 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Roy W. Cloud 


Dur wish for the teachers of Cali- 
fornia is a happy, prosperous and suc- 
cessful New Year. 

Nineteen hundred thirty-seven is 
just beginning. A hundred years ago 
in the United States public education 
had its first progressive movement. 
Horace Mann, the great apostle of free 
public schools, in 1837 began his work 
in the old Bay State of Massachusetts. 

This year the people of our whole 
country will do him homage. America 
rejoices that this great, fearless leader 
inaugurated plans which gave the boys 
and girls privileges which had not 
been thought of before his time. 

What changes a hundred years have 
made in the educational, economic and 
industrial affairs 
public education had little part in the 
life of 1837. Only the poorest would 
send their children to public schools. 

Half of our nation in 1837 recog: 


of America! Free 


nized slavery as an integral part of its 
economic life. The other half held the 
belief that human slavery was wrong. 
Man wrought his living from the soil. 
Trapping and hunting were profes- 
sions. Cities were few in the United 
States in 1837. 

Eleven years after Horace Mann be- 
gan his crusade for proper school con- 
ditions in the old and more refined 
East, a man named James Wilson 
Marshall discovered gold out in the 
far-off West. The rush of the gold- 
seekers to California made new history. 

It became necessary to set up a 
State government. Robert Semple, 
William Gwinn, Mariano G. Vallejo, 
with a group of some forty other hardy 
pioneers, framed a State Constitution 
for California. Samuel H. Willey, the 





chaplain of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, who had but shortly before come 
from the East, directed their thoughts 
toward free public education, and one 
of the articles of California's first Con- 
stitution provided free public schools. 
Among those who came to the 
Golden State were John C. Pelton, a 
neighbor of Mann’s, and John Swett, 
a follower of the great Massachusetts 
teacher. These two, with other prac- 
tical schoolmen, taught the children, 
set up good procedures and planned 
laws for a system of public schools. 
Clear across the country from where 
they had been conceived, the ideas of 
Public Education had a new birth. 
Because of consecrated leadership, 
educational has 


California’s system 


Horace Mann, a Great American 





progressed. To John Swett, Samuel H. 
Willey, Joseph La Conte, James Den- 
man, Kate Kennedy, Ira Hoitt, Elmer 
E. Brown, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
David Starr Jordan, Jean Parker, Fred- 
ric Bunk, Alexis F. Lange, Mark Kep- 
pel, Will C. Wood, Elwood P. Cub- 
berley, Susan M. Dorsey, and the hun- 
dreds of other faithful workers who 
have left their imprint on the pages of 
our history, we render our sincerest 
thanks. California has had consecrated 
men and women among its teachers. 

Coming down through the years has 
been an unbroken line of faithful men 
and women who have carried the torch 
and have passed it from hand to hand 
until now the flame has become a 
Lamp of Learning. We rejoice that it 
has gleamed brightly throughout our 
entire State, even in times when raged 
the winds of adversity. 

To those to whom this Lamp of 
Learning has passed and who are carry- 
ing it now in the cities and in the re- 
mote places of California, we bear the 
hope that your inspiration and your 
leadership will continue and that it 
will improve our all-important work. 

Education has been carried on under 
trying conditions. Education has 
lighted the way. May it be so extended 
that during this year of 1937 each 
teacher may render to those who are 
under his guidance and care a service 
which will fit them for whatever duty 
they may undertake. 

And now in 1937, as we take a back- 
ward look over the one hundred years 
since Horace Mann began his great 
work, it is easy to see the marvelous 
advances which have been made in 
every line of activity and life — and 
education has pointed the way. 

We wish every teacher in Califor- 
nia a prosperous New Year. 














Roy 


Georce PHILIP MORGAN, dean of 
California school superintendents and a na- 
tive son of the Mother Lode country, has 
finished fifty years of outstanding service as 
head of the Tuolumne County schools, 
December 31, 1936. 


As a youth of 27, Phil Morgan went 
into the county school office a half-century 
ago. He was 6 feet 4 inches tall, straight and 
handsome. He was a musician, a singer and 
an artist. On his official visits, if there was 
a piano or organ at the school, he sang for 
the children the songs they knew and loved. 
He played his own accompaniment. If there 
was no organ, he sang just the same. He 
played the trombone in the town band. 


In the early days of his superintendency, 
Mr. Morgan on _ horseback visited his 
Later the buck-board was his 
method of traveling over the mountain 
roads. Gradually the trails were made into 
highways. He now parks his car in front of 
the schools which still bear the names of 


schools. 


many of the old and remote mining camps. 


A Birthday Party 


George Philip Morgan has become a real 
feature of the life of his region. Two years 
ago I went to Sonora to attend a birthday 
celebration given in his honor. He was 75 
years old. The Lions Club was in charge of 
the event. Prominent men and women from 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Sacramento, 


and other sections, who had been his pupils 


*See also an extended account of Mr. Morgan’s 
life. Sierra Educational News, vol. 26, March, 
1929, pages 38, 62. 


George Philip Morgan 








FIFTY YEARS SERVICE 


GEORGE PHILIP MORGAN OF TUOLUMNE COUNTY* 
W. 





Cloud 


in the long ago, went back home to do him 
honor. 

I was glad that I was a school man when 
I saw the results of some of Phil Morgan's 
In his quiet and unostentatious 
manner he had builded through the years a 
mountain school system that had well ful- 
filled its purpose. The children who had 


service. 


attended his classes, and the hundreds of 
others who had been under his supervision, 
have become good citizens. His example was 
always an inspiration to them. 


He Enriches California 


Years ago, Mr. Morgan took me to the 
great marble quarry, near Columbia where 
he was born and where he taught school. 
Slabs of -beautifully marked marble were 
being raised from the pit to grace one of 
San Francisco's finest buildings. Phil Mor- 
gan said, “The Lord was good to Tuolumne 
County. He planted gold and marble, trees 
and scenery, here so that all the State might 
be richer.” I thought then and I still hold 
the same thought that the Lord was good to 
Tuolumne County when G. P. Morgan was 
born there. For he certainly has enriched 
his native California. 


This son of pioneers was born June 1, 
1859. Columbia, at first known as Old Main 
Gulch, was one of the big settlements of the 
Golden State and lacked only one vote of 
being named the State Capital. 


“Phil,” as he became known, went 
through the town school and in 1875 left 
home and enrolled at the San Jose State 
Normal School. His training over, he re- 
turned to his home and took charge of his 
own school. His hardest job was to have 
the pupils call him Mr. Morgan. Later he 
was elected County Superintendent, but as 
that was only a part-time position he ac- 
cepted the principalship of the Jamestown 
school. Twelve years ago the growth of the 
county demanded a full-time superintendent. 
With great reluctance, Mr. Morgan relin- 
quished his teaching and gave all of his time 
to supervision. 


As a citizen, Mr. Morgan early became a 
substantial resident of Sonora. He acquired 
his own home and with his fine helpmate 
saw his two daughters and one son grow to 
maturity. They left the Mother Lode to go 
to other parts of the State to render good 
service just as the father had done. Three 
years ago, Mrs. Morgan was taken and now 
Mr. Morgan looks forward eagerly to the 
frequent reunions with his children and 
grandchildren. 


Like Ernest in the “Great Stone Face,” 
Phil Morgan has looked at the mountains of 
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Mr. Morgan as a young man 


Tuolumne County until he has become like 
them tall, rugged, grand. 


Once he wrote some verses about Colum- 
bia, his own town. He gave them to me at 
his office in Sonora. Here they are: 


OLD MAIN GULCH 


Mileruivxs I see through mist and haze 
A picture of the olden days 
That tells of quaint and curious ways 


On Old Main Gulch. 


Them were the days when all dug gold, 

When gals were scurce and men were bold 

With handshakes warm and hearts not cold 
On Old Main Gulch. 


They spun the wheel, the cards they'd turn, 
They blew their gold, then more they'd 
earn. 
The dust their pockets ne'er did burn 
On Old Main Gulch. 


They never needed bars nor bolts 
To lock their doors with strangle holts, 
They settled with their Navy Colts 

On Old Main Gulch. 


They ust to drink their likker straight. 
The crooks, if told to pull their freight, 


You bet your boots they didn’t wait 
On Old Main Gulch. 


And when a cave killed old man Moore 
And left the family mighty poor 
With very little grub in store 

On Old Main Gulch. 


(Please turn to Page 47) 
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Mhay 13 found the First and Second 
Grades ready to present to their parents and 
friends the culmination of their Unit of 
Work on “Milk and the Dairy.” On the 
two preceding days they had invited the 
children in the other grades to come to 
their program and, it having met with 
enthusiastic approval, they were eager to 
perform on the big day. 

Invitations had been written, acceptances 
received, committees appointed and the 
show was ready. Records in the form of 
charts and booklets enabled the children to 
obtain a kaleidoscopic view of the work that 
had been done in the last four 
months. What had they done, what 
new avenues of thought had been 
opened up? 

The food value of milk and its 
products had been discussed, some 
ventures in domestic science had 
been enjoyed. The acquaintance of 
our friend, the cow, had been 
made. Yes, and there were strange 
animals in other lands that served 
the same purpose as the cow and 
goat in this country. 






What a wealth of information 
and pleasure had been derived from 
the library books at our disposal! 
How big we were when we could look up 
certain topics and read to our classmates! 
There, on exhibition, are the booklets that 
contain original stories and pictures. 


Never will we forget the trip to Mrs. 
Chadwick's house to watch her churn. Per- 
haps the most thrilling experience on our 
records is the trip to the Blue Ribbon 
Dairy. It was that trip that furnished the 
inspiration for building a model dairy and 
planning a program whereby our parents 
and friends could learn about our activities. 


The janitor’s aid was enlisted for the 


construction of a large table which measured 


10 feet by 534 feet. This the children 


We made the cattle of papier mache 





MILK AND THE DAIRY 


A UNIT OF WORK CARRIED OUT IN THE 
FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


Hilda K. Eckles, Teacher, Diamond Grammar School, Orange County 


filled with sand from the 
schoolyard. All of the chil- 
dren served on committees 
and all took part in the pro- 
gram. A chart showed us 
that we needed a milking- 
barn, a hay-~- barn, milk- 
house, silo, hospital, house, garage, pasture, 
cement floors, tools, people, cows and bulls, 
trucks, cars, roads, etc. 

The class as a whole made the cows out 
of papier mache, approximate size being 
about 3 and 4 inches high and between 
5 and 6 inches long, 


Making Cocoa 


Various objects as milk cans, pails, 
troughs were made of clay. Boxes and 
scrap lumber were used for the rest of the 
construction. The background, depicting a 
country scene, was done in calcimine by a 
committee of four. The Japanse gardener, 
chosen from the first grade, landscaped the 


dairy, using succulents for trees and shrubs. 


Culmination of the Unit 


In fact, after exactly one month's work 
the effect obtained was beyond our ex- 
pectations. Not only was the joy of achieve- 
ment evident but the spirit of co-operation 
and helpfulness pervaded the room. 


As the unit of work on 
Milk and the Dairy came 
as a sequel to the unit on 
Health and Foods, both 
were included in the culmi- 
nation which was in the na- 
ture of a party. 

The reception committee 
had the able assistance of 
classmates in receiving visi- 
tors and exhibiting their 
works, not the least of 
which was the model dairy. 
The children were left to 
their own resources and de- 
vices during the party, the 
teacher coming to the front 


‘ 
werds ¢ Music 
The class 


Drink it while its hot. 





















The dairy was landscaped by a Japanese boy 


only to make a brief talk on the objects of 
the unit and the party. The rest of the time 
she remained in the background and oper- 
ated the phonograph when necessary. She 
also gave the pitch for the songs. 

The program about to begin, the chil- 
dren go to their places in the hall and 
while a record is being played 
(8662A Overture, Nutcracker 
Suite, Tschaikowsky) the children 
come in with their chairs. These 
they place in front of the table so 
the Dairy forms the background 


pet, It must not be forgotten that the 
dialog in the show was made up 
by the children in their conversa- 
tion periods, a leading question by 
the teacher serving to start the dis- 
cussion. In the same manner the 
ballet, which was the highlight of 
the program, was developed in the 
rhythm period. In both, frequent 
reference was made to the charts 
containing records of discussions and stories 
developed in the course of the unit. 


Songs for the program were learned in 
regular music periods. However, the song 
about making cocoa was written in a burst 
of enthusiasm during our valentine party. 
The rhyme was suggested by some of the 
children whereas others volunteered the 
melody. The teacher wrote it on the board 
as it was given to her. 


The Ballet 


1. Pastoral Scene. Record 20344B. At 
the Brook. 


The children enter as cows. The farmers 
are herding them. Children pantomime the 
scene. As the record comes to a close the 
farmers herd the cows into a circle. The 
farmers and some of the children go off 
to one corner of the room which is their 
home. Now the children who are in the 
circle stand at attention while the records 
are quickly changed and their cue is played. 
Then they become farmers. 


ae Dairy Scene. Record 8662A. Marche, 
Nutcracker Suite, Tschaikowsky. 

First Motif. Milking. 

At the beginning of the motif the chil- 
dren squat as if sitting on milking stools. 
They use their hands as if milking and ac- 


(Please turn to Page 45) 








TRUSTEES AND FINANCE 


THE TRUSTEE’S RESPONSIBILITY UNDER CALIFORNIA’S SYSTEM 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE 


Louis Bodle, Auditor, Inyo County, and Francis J. Flynn, Principal 
Owens Valley Union High School, Inyo County 


Bance in its relationship to 
any organization, institution, or opera- 
tion of industry, denotes the pecuni- 
ary activities of such an institution. 
The financial officers are selected and 
made responsible for the management 
of the monetary affairs. Hence, the 
financial resources of California schools 
are all moneys or things of value accru- 
ing, either by operation of law, by 
grants or gifts, or by receipts from dis- 
trict taxation. 


Financial officers of a school district 
include the State Controller, State 
Treasurer, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, County Board of 
Supervisors, local Board of School 
Trustees, County Treasurer, County 
Superintendent of Schools, and County 
Auditor. 


The State Constitution provides, in 
part, that the Legislature shall not pass 
local or special laws “providing for the 
management of common schools or for 
creating offices, or prescribing for the 
powers and duties of officers in school 
districts.” 


In accordance with this Constitu- 
tional provision, the smallest school 
district in the most rural county of the 
State starts on the same basis of finance 
as do the larger districts of the heav- 
ily-populated areas, so far as State 
money is concerned. 


Under constitutional law and in re- 
lation to average daily attendance and 
teacher units allowed, the California 
elementary schools received from the 
State for the fiscal year 1936-37 a total 
of $41,323,136.29. High school dis- 
tricts will receive a total of $27,319,- 
068.34 from the State. These funds 
are apportioned to the high schools 
on the basis of number of grades main- 
tained and average daily attendance. 
The elementary schools receive their 
apportionment on average daily atten- 
dance and teacher units. The wealth 
of a district has no bearing on the 
State apportionment. 





In addition to State apportionments, 
certain other funds accrue to the 
county elementary and high schools, 
such as Indian tuition from the United 
States Government through the State 
disbursing agencies, and funds from 
the Forest Reserve Fund, under Act 
2685 of the General Laws. These are 
apportioned into the respective dis- 
trict funds by the county superinten- 
dent of schools. 


While the State Constitution pro- 
vides no special means of financing the 
schools, it does provide in part as fol- 
lows: “Out of the revenue from State 
taxes for which provision is made in 
this article, together with all other 
State revenues, there shall first be set 
apart the moneys to be applied by the 
State to the use of the public school 
systems and the State University.” 


Constitutional Guarantees 


In other words, the Constitution 
provides no special way in which the 
State shall raise school money, but 
makes it mandatory that it be paid be- 
fore any other obligation of the State 
and thereby insures the payment of 
the school moneys for each district. 
This provision has been responsible for 
the splendid way in which the schools 
of California have carried on during 
the past few years. 


Bond and interest payments are not 
the responsibility of the district board 
of trustees. The law requires the 
county board of supervisors to levy a 
tax to care for such district obligations. 
Because bond and interest redemption 
taxes are not included as district ex- 
penditures, school boards may take ad- 
vantage of Section 4.281, Article I, of 
Part 3 of the School Code to levy a 
tax for building purposes or for the 
purchase of equipment. In doing so, 
the board assumes responsibility that 
probably should be referred by elec- 
tion to the taxpayers and voters of the 
school district. 


Each elementary school district has 
authority under School Code Article 8 
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to levy a special tax of 70 cents on 
each $100 of valuation of taxable prop- 
erty within such district for building 
purposes, 30 cents for other school 
purposes, and an extra 15 cents in any 
elementary district where a kindergar- 
ten is maintained. 


Each high school district can levy a 
tax of 75 cents for all purposes. 
Neither the board of supervisors nor 
the county superintendent has author- 
ity to cut the budget of a school dis- 
trict if it is within the limitation pro- 
vided by law. 


Special Taxes 


Special taxes are levied by the 
county board of supervisors in com- 
pliance with the requests of the school 
district budgets at the time other tax 
levies are made, and the taxes are fig- 
ured by the county auditor on each 
parcel of property within the district 


From the above statements it may 
readily be seen that the board of trus- 
tees of a school district is the master 
gear in the mechanism of the financial 
structure of such a district. The trus- 
tees receive no salaries and are called 
upon to give up much of their time, 
share the problems of children, the 
parents, and the teachers, and to care- 
fully handle the money and manage 
the monetary affairs of their school 
district. They are truly public servants. 


The public’s only safeguard is in the 
election of proper men and women to 
continue to carry on the work as trus- 
tees when vacancies are created and 
terms ended. 


Hence, it is as much the duty of 
every good citizen to attend the polls 
on school election day as on the Presi- 
dential election or on any other elec- 
tion day. 


And so, Mr. and Mrs. Trustee, while 
your business as such is non-remunera- 
tive, burdensome, and at times seems 
unappreciated; while you are, in fact, 
unpaid and unbonded, remember that 
anything worth doing is worth doing 
well. Continue with your good work, 
keeping in mind that you are really a 
servant of the people of your district; 
and, as such, it is your duty and privi- 
lege to keep their interests and the best 
interests of your school ever in mind. 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT IN AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
C. T. A. MEETING IN LOS ANGELES, DECEMBER 11, 1936 


PROGRAM 


G. H. Merideth, Presiding 


9:00 A. M.—The Nature and Significance 
of Personality. 


Symposium 


Biologist—Clifford A. Wright, M. D. 
Psychologist—Dr. Reginald Bell 
Sociologist—Dr. Clarence M. Case 
Theologist—Dr. J. W. Fifield, Jr. 


10:10 A. M.—The Nature of a Demo- 
cratic Society and Its Contribution to Per- 
sonality Development. 


Informal Discussion 
Major Thesieisi se Dr. William H. Burton 
Reactions and Questions (Parents)... ” 
sip enliascieiatieces ti let Lee aa ad Dr. Gertrude Laws 
A Superintendent Views the Problem... 
seseseserseeeeeeeeD JY, Will French 


11:20 A. M~—Summary of Morning Dis- 
cussion. 





Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins 


1:20 P. M.—Building Personality Through 
the Educational Program. 


1. With what child needs 


school be concerned? 


shall the 


2. How organize and operate the school 
to help meet these needs? 


3. How shall the teacher live effectively 
with her class group? 

(a) What shall be the relationship between 
teacher and children? 

(b) How does the teacher’s personality affect 
this relationship? 

(c) What are the characteristics of a curri- 
culum which will foster significant personality 
growth? 

What is the place in this curriculum of: 

Kinds and varieties of activities? 

Physical equipment and instructional materials ? 

Subject matter? 

Pupil skills and techniques? 

Teacher procedures? 


4. How shall we evaluate outcomes of 
the school program in terms of personality 
development? 

(a) Who shall participate in this evaluation? 

(b) What records and reports shall be used? 

(c) How may these records and reports influ- 
ence personality development ? 

Panel Discussion 


Jay D. Connor, Dr. Paul Hanna, Rudolph Lind- 
quist, Mrs. Fannie R. Shaftel, Mrs. Lorraine 
Sherer. 


4:00 P. M.—Significant Application of 

the Day’s Program in Service to Youth. 
Dean Marvin L. Darsie 

Teacher Problems in Making the School 
Program Functional in Personality Devel- 
opment. 

1. On what basis shall an area of expe- 
rience be selected for a particular group of 
pupils? 

2. To what extent can these pupil-expe- 
riences be met by a “unit-of-work” pro- 


gram? What 
necessary? 


other techniques may be 
Does this program vary from 
elementary through secondary years? 


3. What kinds of situations can the 
teacher provide which will offer opportunity 
for the solution of individual needs and 
problems? 

(a) To what extent can these be met in group 
activities ? 

(b) To what extent must they be met in- 
dividually ? 

4. How can the teacher provide at the 
same time for a variety of activities and sufh- 
cient practice in the skill subjects to develop 
needed proficiency? 


(a) Shall we have seatwork? If so, what kind? 

(b) Shall we have definite periods for practice 
or shall opportunity be provided when the need 
arises? 

(c) What variety of activities can best pro- 
vide opportunity for functional learning of needed 
skills ? 


5. How can the teacher become aware 
of pupil needs for optimum growth of per- 
sonality? 


Suggested Readings 


Burnham, William H., The Wholesome Per- 
sonality. 

Hartshorne, Hugh, Character in Human Rela- 
tions. 

Morgan, J. J. B., Keeping a Sound Mind. 

Morgan, J. J. B., The Psychology of the Un- 
adjusted School Child. 

Zachry, Caroline B., Personality Adjustments 
of School Children. 

The periodical Mental Hygiene. 


Committee on Arrangements 


Margaret E. Bennett 
A. R. Clifton 
Arthur F. Corey 
Marvin L. Darsie 
Percy R. Davis 
Will French 
Arthur Gould 

G. M. Merideth, Chairman 


Mary Herschberger 

Gertrude Laws 

A. S. Raubenheimer 

Lorraine Sherer 

M. Madilene Veverka 
Elizabeth Woods 


N reporting the Modern Educa- 
tional Conference held at the 
Biltmore Theatre in Los Angeles, De- 
cember 11, under auspices of Califor- 
nia Teachers Association one feels it is 
highly important that the reader be 
informed as to what the President of 
the Association had in mind when ar- 
ranging this conference. 


It was intended that a question of 
much significance and importance to 
the profession should be discussed in 
such a manner as to reveal a desirable 
procedure for groups working in vari- 
ous communities and areas who deal 
with the same or similar problems. 


President Sexson and the C. T. A. 


Directors have made it a practice to 





hold these meetings in various situa- 
tions previous to the Council sessions 
in which the official business of the 
C. T. A. is conducted, thus affording a 
means for growth on the part of the 
entire group. 


The committee working for the Associa- 
tion planned the recent conference with 
this objective in mind, securing outstand- 
ing talent to accept responsibility on the 
program, and arranging it in such a man- 
ner as to exemplify different viewpoints and 
various techniques in handling problems 
under consideration, namely: a symposium, 
informal discussion, a simple address, and 
panel discussion. 


The day’s activities demonstrated the sig- 
nificant ways in which various approaches 
and different fields of experience contribute 
to the full consideration of such a question 
as that dealt with in the conference, Per- 
sonality Development in a Functional Pro- 
gram of Education. 


The benefits accruing from this program 
were largely due to the fact that the indi- 
viduals who participated in the discussion 
evidenced unique insight and understanding 
of the significance of the larger topic under 
consideration. 


Not only did they possess valuable infor- 
mation in the specialized areas in which 
they were working, but also recognized 
significant inter-relationships between their 
special field and the more generalized con- 
cept of personality development or growth. 


The Physical Basis 


Dr. Clifford Wright, endocrinolo- 
gist, of Los Angeles, who took part in 
the symposium, afforded us opportu- 
nity for exceptional insight into the 
physical bases for personality develop- 
ment. 

His account of the drives underlying cer- 
tain behavior due to physical conditions of 
the individual should bring to those dealing 
with growing boys and girls a more sympa 
thetic understanding of their problems of 
behavior. Looking ahead over a period of 
years, one cannot help being optimistic 
with respect to the solution of certain per- 
sonality difficulties, as the result of the work 
of such specialists as Dr. Wright in the 
biological field. Quoting from Dr. Wright: 

In childhood the foundation of personal- 
ity patterns is fairly well established. Child- 
hood is important in three spheres of devel- 
opment—physical, mental, and moral or so- 
cial. The comparative influences of environ- 
ment and heredity on personality was dis 
cussed. 

The ductless glands are of importance in 
relation to all development; this includes 
social and moral development and behavior. 
The ductless glands influence the emotions, 
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which also have marked influence on duct- 
less gland disorders. 


Following Dr. Wright in the discus- 
sion was Dr. Reginald Bell of Stanford 
University, who spoke as a psycholo- 
gist and revealed to the group in a 
most enlightening manner how it is 
possible, through the application of 
the principles of psychology, to mod- 
ify the behavior of boys and girls in 
a desirable manner in relation to per- 
sonality development. 


He strongly emphasized the manipula- 
tion of the environment surrounding an 
individual in such a way as to bring about 
intelligent purposing, thus establishing a 
basic sense of security which grows out of 
successful participation in problem solving. 


The Psychologist Speaks 


As the psychologist spoke, one was fur- 
ther encouraged to feel that it is increas- 
ingly possible to assist children and growing 
youth to develop for themselves stable per- 
sonalities. Administrators present, as well 
as other workers with children, became more 
keenly aware of the need for a thoroughly 
trained psychologist to work with certain 
problems of personality development and 
maladjustment within the school. In too 
many instances such problems are over- 
looked or dealt with by individuals who lack 
sufficient understanding and ability to han- 
dle them intelligently. 


As a result of this particular discussion, 
we should have an increased awareness of 
the place of the school as one of the major 
educational forces in personality develop- 
ment, and of the fact that for the majority 
of children personality attributes are amen- 
able to desirable guidance and good teaching. 


In the symposium, Dr. Clarence M. Case, 
sociologist, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, stressed what he termed the situational- 
self, emphasizing the point that we all want 
social status. He contended that we intelli- 
gently contribute to personality development 
as we so manipulate the situation as to ob- 
desirable status for the individual 
through recognition for accomplishment. 


tain 


He supported the following major the- 
ses: Sociology studies primarily the social 
processes (opposition, co-operation, etc.), 
without restriction to a particular content, 
as in the special social sciences. Sociological 
study begins with the individual as presented 
by biology, psychology, and religion, taking 
this individual as one source of~its data, 
the others being the physical and cultural 
environments. 


Sociologists hold that man is not born 
human, but capable of becoming fully hu- 
man under normal social-cultural conditions. 
Only in the social-cultural group-life do the 
biological, social and psycho-spiritual selves 
develop into human nature and produce a 
The person as above defined has 


person. 


both individuality and personality. Individ- 
uality marks the self off from other selves; 
personality relates it to other selves. But 
personality, as an underlying, continuing 
element, is expressed in the various situa- 
tional selves, or persons, manifested in the 
single human being, as his activity flits from 
group to group. The educational process is 
necessarily a social process, involving the 
interaction of persons. These can be under- 
stood only in their group relationships 
where they seek to gain and maintain status. 


The ultimate goal of education is to pro- 
duce the finest possible human beings bio- 
logically, socially and psycho-spiritually, that 
is, well-integrated well-balanced personalities. 


Dr. J. W. Fifield, Jr., minister, First 
Congregational Church of Los An- 
geles, spoke as the fourth member of 
the symposium and emphasized in a 
most effective and forceful manner the 
point of view of a theologian. 


In dealing with the matter of personality 
he pointed out that the theologian has an 
awareness of the fact and principle that per- 
sonality transcends time and space and thus 
bears a close inter-relationship or integra- 
tion with the spirit world. 


His artistry of language and broad schol- 
arship, together with his philosophical and 
spiritual concepts, materially assisted all 
present to deepen their appreciaition of the 
personality of the individual. As a result of 
their increased awareness and appreciation 
of personality and its development, the 
members of the conference will undoubt- 
edly proceed to treat individuals on a higher 
plane of human relationships. 


Similar Viewpoints 
One could not help but be impressed 
with the similarity of the points of view of 
the four specialists who dealt with the gen- 
eral theme, and note that there was evident 
respect for the personalities of the various 
members of the symposium by each of the 
speakers and due regard for the special con- 
tribution that each scholar made toward a 
fuller appreciation of the problem at hand. 
It would be difficult to bring together in one 
symposium a more capable group of think- 
ers who are so adequately equipped to deal 

with this significant question. 


The phase of the program under 
the title, Informal Discussion, involved 
a consideration of the contribution of 
a democratic society to personality de- 
velopment. 

The following theses were presented by 


Dr. William H. Burton of the University of 
Southern California: 


The chief keynotes or concepts interpret- 
ing the democratic philosophy are: 


1. The worth of the individual, respect 
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for personality, and consideration for all 
should be emphasized. 


2. Free participation by all individuals 
in the undertakings of the common group 
life should be emphasized. 


3. Divisions or groupings within a dem- 
ocratic society will be on the basis of con- 
tributions to the common group life. 


4. Authority in a democracy will be de- 
rived from the group and exercised for the 
good of that group. Authority must, of 
course, be vested in persons, but the author- 
ity is not personal. Furthermore, it may be 
withdrawn when abused. Since the authority 
is delegated after common discussion, it is 
the authority of the group over itself. 


5. The institutions of a democratic so- 
ciety are flexible and evolutionary. 

The implications of these concepts are 
that a democracy will contribute to per 
sonal development by preparing individuals 
who are willing and able to assume respon- 
sibility, recognizing their limitations, and 
deriving satisfaction from their unique con’ 
tributions. 


Democracy implies a society in which the 
common good is paramount, in which the 
institutions are respected and upheld be- 
cause participatory. Change and evolution 
are recognized. Thus the institutions of the 
society contribute to personality rather than 
repress it. 


Our Concepts Are Enriched 


This stimulating presentation to- 
gether with questions and comments 
related to the problem by Dr. Will 
French and Dr. Gertrude Laws, en- 
riched our concepts of democratic life. 


Whereas, the discussion, as indicated on 
the program, was extremely informal due to 
the manner and particular turn of the dis- 
cussion, Dr. Laws and Dr. French supported 
well defined positions relating to the major 
theses as supported by Dr. Burton. Dr. 
Laws, in her presentation, placed emphasis 
on the need for democratic participation of 
teachers, parents, and pupils in evolving a 
constructive educational program, stressing 
the following principles: 


All education contributes either to the 
development or the deterioration of per- 
sonality. 


School'and college programs often ignore 
or neglect those phases of education for 
which homes are primarily responsible, as 
well as that which is provided by other 
social groups than schools and homes. 


Education outside the school is often 
more spontaneous, and more vital than that 
provided by the school. 


A program of education designed to de- 
velop shock-proof personalities, must include 
that education which each individual re- 
ceives between birth and school age, as well 
as that which goes on after college age. 


It is dificult enough to bring about 
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working agreement on questions of educa- 
tion among teachers and administrators. 
There is by no means a united front in 
professional groups. The sheer difficulty of 
synthesizing even more disparate opinion 
and feeling has delayed efforts along this 
line. 

There is, however, readiness on the part 
of an increasing number of fathers and 
mothers to participate in planning education 
for the development of shock-proof per- 
sonality. 

Self-direction and self-control toward so- 
cial ends can be one kind of self-expression. 


Genuine acceptance of social ends on 
the part of each individual dissipates the 
deep-rooted resistance to outside, imposed 
control of conduct which often adversely 
affects personality. 


The quality of our civilization is meas- 
ured by the ability of each individual to 
find personal satisfaction in and through 
“the general welfare.” Such ability will 
never be the outcome of an educational 
program in which the several parts of the 
school program are relatively unrelated— 
and in which education in other institutions 
is in part antagonistic. 


Education and Democracy 


The role of education in a demo- 
cratic society was further emphasized 
by Dr. French as follows: 


A democratic society will recognize, as no 
other type of society does, that education is 
its means of creating both economic and cul- 
tural wealth. Education in such a society 
will be the instrument by which its human 
resources, consisting of the individual abili- 
ties and capacities of its members, are both 
refined and multiplied. 


When so refined and multiplied by edu- 
cation, not only will the power to produce 
increasingly large quantities of both econo- 
mic and cultural wealth be enhanced, but, 
in addition, the power and desire to con- 
sume larger: and larger amounts of these 
kinds of wealth will be provided. 


In brief, it is the function of education in 
such a society to develop on the part of all 
the power to produce and maintain and the 
capacity to use and enjoy increasingly higher 
standards of living and life. 


In a democratic society with given 
aggregates of natural and human resources, 
the measure of the effectiveness of the edu- 
cational program is the rate of gain in the 
society's standards of cultural and economic 


life. 

In a manner evidencing unusual 
adequacy to deal with the problem as 
approached by the symposium and in- 
formal discussion, Dr. L. Thomas Hop- 
kins afforded the audience a most 
excellent summary of the morning 
considerations. 

All felt particularly fortunate in having 


one who is so closely associated with Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, summar- 
ize the basic ideas and concepts thus far 
considered. His statement with respect to 
personality and its development follows: 


Personality Traits 


Personality is a convenient shorthand 
name to describe the total behavior of an 
individual. In the process of interaction 
with environment the individual differenti- 
ates from this total pattern certain tenden- 
cies toward behavior. These are called 
personality traits such as initiative, courage, 
reliability, honesty, and the like. When per- 
sonality traits are socially evaluated, they 
become character traits. Morality represents 
the degree to which an individual considers 
the effect of his behavior upon other indi- 
viduals. Strength of personality or character 
refers to the degree of predictability of the 
particular type of behavior. Personality and 
character evolve together as aspects of the 
same expanding and differentiating behavior. 


Personality has a physiological, biological 
basis. Inherited tendencies toward emotional 
stability or instability, toward physical traits, 
capacities to learn, all have an effect in shap- 
jng the total personality or personality traits. 
The society in which the individual is reared 
affects personality in that it conditions the 
total environment and offers social approval 
or disapproval toward certain tendencies of 
behavior. Personality, then, is not inher- 
ited, neither is it shaped entirely by en- 
vironment. 


Each individual organism has certain fun- 
damental physiological needs and certain 
social needs. The physiological needs seem 
to be wide spread for all individuals in dif- 
fering types of societies. The social needs 
vary with the society. Whenever these fun- 
damental biological and social needs are 
thwarted normal interaction is not possible, 
resulting in abnormal ways of readjustment. 
Such personalities can be readjusted only by 
discovering and treating the basic funda- 
mental impingements. Since personality is 
developed in the environment, the school 
has an important responsibility in shaping 
it. It should direct its efforts in the future 
toward aiding pupils to become integrated 
and continuously integrating personalities. 


UE to the absence of Mr. Rudolph 

Lindquist, it became necessary for Dr. 
Grayson N. Kefauver, Dean of the School 
of Education, Stanford University, and Dr. 
Elizabeth Woods, Supervisor of Guidance 
in the Los Angeles schools, to assume a 
place on the panel without previous prepara- 
Each of these individuals made valu- 
able contributions to the consideration of all 


tion. 


problems with which the panel was working. 


Dr. Kefauver strongly emphasized the 
importance of young people evolving basic 
sense of security from desirable experiences 


in school situations. He related an ade- 
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quate guidance program to the whole matter 
of personality development, and pointed out 
how pupils working for longer periods with 
their teachers, particularly at the junior high 
school level, gain a basis of self-control and 
security essential to their pattern of life. 


At various times Dr. Woods supplemented 
the general discussion with specific situations 
in which the more informal program of 
education lent itself in a desirable way to 
pupil growth and personality development. 
She supported her contention with data 
which were exceedingly valuable as the 
group worked along toward the considera- 
tion of various questions. 


Mrs. Shaftel Speaks 


Mr. Conner, director of elementary edu- 
cation, San Diego City Schools, in begin- 
ning the discussion, expressed much concern 
with determining more specifically the basic 
needs of pupils at all levels, particularly in 
relation to the discussion of the morning. 
These needs were discussed by Mrs. Fannie 
R. Shaftel, co-ordinator, elementary curricu- 
lum, Pasadena schools, who substantially 
supported the following theses: 


It seems pertinent to begin our efforts 
for significant personality development by 
providing opportunities for children to meet 
and resolve their needs. 


Some of these child needs we are begin- 
ning to recognize. We attempt to provide 
with some assurance for the more general 
needs a child has, such as his need for: (1) 
Security with regard to his place in a group, 
(2) Recognition of worth in himself, (3) 
The satisfaction of his curiosity, (4) Ability 
with which to attack new problems success 
ful, (5) Ability to adjust wholesomely to 
his own limitations, (6) Ability to adjust to 
social demands, (7) Physical well-being. 


Such needs as these we as adults see as 
necessary for the child to meet, but the 
child himself may not be consciously aware 
of them. He may have other needs which 
are very real to him,—day-to-day problems 
which may be blighting his life, such prob- 
lems as: (1) That he is not accepted by the 
baseball gang, (2) That the teacher singles 
him out for recognition he does not want, 
(3) That he is punished for exuberance of 
emotions that disturbs the class, (4) That 
he is punished for bringing bugs to school, 
or his toys, or pets, (5) That everything he 
does seems to be wrong, etc. 


I. The teacher, while sincerely and joy- 
ously living with children, will be concerned 
with helping them meet those needs whose 
solution will contribute significantly to the 
integration of their personalities. Some of 
these can be met best in group activities, 
others must be met individually. Some will 
be specifically school problems, others will 
concern the whole life of the child. 


II. Throughout her program, this teacher 
must constantly guard against assuming that 


she knows conclusively what child needs to 
meet. A more intelligent attitude toward 
this problem would be to operate with re- 
gard to those broad needs we think children 
have, constantly evaluating our work, shift- 
ing our emphasis, changing our procedures 
in terms of those indications of real child 
needs which will come to light when teacher 
and children live together in a challenging 
environment. 


Dr. Hanna of Stanford 


In a very stimulating and vigorous 
manner, Dr. Paul Hanna, of Stanford 
University, emphasized the fact that 
boys and girls as well as men and 
women gained their social status from 
the society and culture of which they 
are a part. 


He pointed out that it is essential for us 
to have a desirably democratic kind of so- 
ciety for people to live in if they are to 
obtain a type of status and security essen- 
tial to the development of personalities 
sufficiently strong to make for success in 
the life situations one must meet. 


Dr. Hanna stressed the importance of 
providing opportunity for young people to 
evolve purposes intelligently in real situa- 
tions, in order that these individuals shall 
gain sufficient grasp of circumstances and 
establish ways of behavior essential for effec- 
tive personality development. He said that 
the crux of the question lies in the evolving 
of a desirable culture as well as to so run 
the affairs of school and social life for the 
child in the home and community as to 
allow him to purpose intelligently. 


Throughout the discussion one could not 
help but be impressed with the importance 
of the whole problem of evaluation. This 
aspect of the problem was treated at the 
close of the panel discussion in a statement 
by Dr. Hanna in which he emphasized the 
necessity of appraising the behavior of 
young people in actual situations as follows: 


Evaluation of the school’s efforts toward 
personality development has been restricted 
to date chiefly to measuring a few aspects 
of intellectualization by artificial pencil-and- 
paper test devices. 


The school must greatly expand the area 
of personality development in which it 
consciously attempts to note or measure the 
effects of education on the growing child. 


The process of evaluation eventually will 
consist of observing the child's behavior 
pattern in 


realistic life situations, rather 
than relying on pencil-and-paper reactions 
in artificial settings. 


Further, when the process of evaluation 
finally comes to be recognized as a part of 
the learning process itself, then the school 
will guide the child in developing powers of 
self-evaluation as the 


learner objectively 


observes the development of his own per- 
sonality. 


AAFTER considerable exchange of ideas 
back and forth in a very stimulating 
manner, Mrs. Shaftel, Mrs. Sherer, and Dr. 
Woods further supported the role of the 
women by giving numerous citations of the 
significance of classroom situations and pro- 
cedures in the development of effective per- 
sonality. Mrs. Shaftel’s recent experience in 
the classroom enabled her to bring to the 
discussion many specific practical suggestions 
from the viewpoint of the classroom teacher. 
In further discussing the criteria for select- 
ing activities which might prove most sig- 
nificant for child growth Mrs. Sherer em- 
phasized the following considerations: 


If it is true that an integrated person- 
ality develops by making successful adjust- 
ments to many different situations, it would 
seem the business of the school to provide 
as many profitable ones as possible, and to 
insure each child adequate guidance in 
meeting them satisfactorily. 


If learning takes place during the activity, 
then each activity, each situation must be 
considered intrinsically worthwhile in itself, 
and not a device for the acquiring of sub- 
ject matter or skills. The subject matter and 
the skills are an inherent part of the activity, 
necessary to its satisfying fulfillment. They 
are a means of accomplishing and enriching 
it, and not an end. Their value rests largely 
in the opportunities they afford for growth 
in social adjustments. The quality of the ex- 
perience, the quality of the thinking, feel- 
ing, and acting; the change that is taking 
place in each individual, is the end being 
sought. 


Perhaps the school environment should 
be abundantly, flexibly, but deliberately 
arranged, laboratory fashion, to cause a 
desirable interaction between the individual 
and his environment with less left to chance 
than at present. 


Perhaps the scope of activities should be 
enlarged to include all of those that democ- 
racy would like to perpetuate and improve. 
They will be effective as a social force only 
if they are of present value to the child, as 
well as of value to society today and ulti- 
mately. 


Contributions to Personality 


The contribution of knowledge and skills 
to personality development was emphasized 
throughout the discussion by various mem- 
bers of the panel. If an individual is to be 
secure he must have the necessary informa- 
tion and tools to meet life situations ade- 
quately and so establish in his experience a 
balance in favor of success. For example, 
the ability to read with reasonable facility 
further establishes the child's security in 
making it possible for him to attack his 
problems more intelligently. Through fur- 
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ther informal discussion of the responsibility 
of the school in building personality the 
essential considerations of the problem, as 
indicated by the questions on the program, 
were brought out. 


Fine Interplay of Discussion 


In reporting the proceedings of the con- 
ference it is difficult to reveal in exact lan- 
guage the fine interplay of discussion and 
acceptance of responsibility by each member 
of the panel. There was sufficient differ- 
ence of opinion and yet basic agreement 
among the members of the groups to make 
it a real going concern. 


_ day's discussion was closed by Dean 

Marvin L. Darsie, who had been assigned 
the responsibility of pointing out significant 
applications of the day's program in service 
to youth. At this point the demonstration 
of the democratic spirit of the situation, 
exemplified by ample opportunity for dif- 
ference of opinion, was complimentary to 
a group of educators engaged in the dis- 
cussion of such an important and contro- 
versial topic. Dean Darsie in a very capable 
manner challenged the development of the 
concept running through the day of over- 
emphasis of the individual as compared with 
opportunity for group life and group living. 
He said that it is somewhat incompatible 
with his philosophy, which placed extreme 
importance upon desirable group life. The 
major point of difference that the speaker 
had with respect to the discussion of the 
panel in the afternoon was, as he said, a 
feeling that the panel had over-stressed the 
significance of purposing in relation to per- 
sonality development. He gave a citation 
out of his own experience in which he 
claimed that some of the most fruitful de- 
velopment that had come to him in many 
circumstances and situations had been those 
in which he was not engaged distinctly in 
purposing. This difference constituted a 
challenge to those who had participated in 
the program and created desirable evidences 
of good will and interest on the part of both 
the members of the panel and the audience. 
In a concluding statement, however, Dean 
Darsie re-eemphasized the importance of the 
school in contributing to the development 
of wholesome personalities. 


We have seen that personality is a term 
used to describe the more constant and uni- 
form aspects of the behavior of an indivi- 
dual person. Personality depends in part 
upon bodily structure and chemistry, in 
part upon experience and learning. In gen- 
eral, basic needs, cravings and drives are 
associated with inherited organic nature, 
while the behavior patterns, attitudes, senti- 
ments and ideas embodying the expression 
of basic urges are learned. A personality is 
“normal” to the extent that these drives and 
urges find expression through behavior not 


(Please turn to Page 34) 
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LAKE COUNTY 


Mrs. Ruth Lewis, Teacher 
Kelseyville Union School 


In a county so often referred to as “The 
Switzerland of America” it is fitting, per- 
haps, that there should be a Mountain 
School which has one of the most beautiful 
playgrounds in all of California. 


Also unique is the fact that all the class- 
room work is done on the stage of an old 
rustic clubhouse. On festive occasions the 
partitions, forming a part of the blackboard 
space, are removed and there is seating 
capacity in the clubroom for all the friends 
and parents. 


The regular schoolhouse was abandoned 
several years ago when a shift in population 
brought most of the pupils to one end of 
the district. The children have lost nothing 
by the change. Splendid oaks, pines and 
groves of manzanita surround the play- 
ground, offering hours of nature-study and 
play, as well as a proper setting for outdoor 
pageants and plays. 


Much of the atmosphere of the days of 
the Indians and early settlers still lingers 
about the shores of Clear Lake. Mt. Ko- 
nocti, reflected in the waters, is a reminder 
to the school children of the times when 
tribal priests filed slowly up the pathways 
to perform religious rites. 


The Kelseyville union elementary and 
high schools look out toward this mountain. 
The pupils have long made it a subject for 
history legends, art, or descriptions. Many 
of the children are descendants of the earli- 
est families to settle in the county, and their 
homes are still on the land first occupied by 
white people. 

It is not surprising that many stories of 
the early days should be written and told, 
and that original plays should develop. In 
one historical play a true story of the In- 
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dians of the early seventies was enacted 
before a background painting of the lake 
itself. Seven real Pomo Indians took parts 
in the cast. “Mission Days” was another 
original play in this school portraying Span- 
ish life in California. 


The booklet, Stories and Legends of Lake 
County, recently compiled for use in the 
schools, tells us that, not far from Kelsey- 
ville toward the lake, lies the land which 
earlier formed what was known as the 
Mission Ranch. Here the Big Valley Mis- 
sion School was established by the German 
order of St. Boniface friars of San Francisco. 
This school was for years the only one for 
Indians in the county. 


Today the modern schools of Lakeport 
and the other towns of Upper Lake, Lower 
Lake, Middletown, and Kelseyville carry on 
their work with the best methods and pro- 
grams, but always with the blue haze of 
history back of them. 


Progressive High Schools 


Each of the five high schools can boast of 
its band, its shop, and its homemaking 
department beyond the regular academic 
and commercial courses. Lakeport Union 
High School has had for several years such 
splendid work in its school band that not 
only the whole group but individual mem- 
bers as well have brought back high ratings 
from the State contests. The Upper Lake 
High School band is coming into promi- 
nence under the direction of a former Lake 
County school boy. 


The Future Farmers of America, as well 
as the Future Homemakers, find training in 
the well-balanced program of their schools. 


One rural school made an effort toward a 
library by displaying on its shelves such 
few books as it could get together. Later 
ic received encouragement and pleasure 
through a gift of more than 500 splendid 


Cast of the Indian play Kabatin, including seven Lake County Pomo Indians. 
The baskets and mortars are true Pomo. 




















































































Fine oak on the playground of the 
Mountain School, Lake County 


books comprising the whole juvenile depart- 
ment of the library in the local women’s 
club. 

Lake County declared itself quite inde- 
pendent this fall by holding its own teachers 
institute high under the pine trees of Adams 
Springs. Under the planning and direction 
of Minerva Ferguson, county superintend- 
ent, and Mrs. Sylva Mosher, rural super- 
visor, a most interesting and instructive 
program was carried out. 

Other institute meetings had been made 
available through the Womens Faculty and 
Schoolmasters Clubs, 
organizations. 


permanent county 


* * * 


MADERA COUNTY 


Howard L. Rowe, Madera County 
Superintendent of Schools, Madera 


Mihlapera County, truly the heart of 
the San Joaquin Valley, has a school system 
of three high schools and 38 elementary 
school districts. 


Throughout the hill and mountain sec 
tions the people are engaged mainly in 
mining, stock-raising, lumbering, granite 
quarrying, summer resort activities, while in 
the valley fruit-raising, vegetable-garden- 
ing, cotton-planting, and grain-farming are 
important occupations. Thus, our popula- 
tion is just about as diversified as our prod- 


ucts, making our school problems more 


difficult. 


Due to an increase in cotton acreage this 
year, 18 additional teachers have been em- 
ployed, several of whom will remain during 
the full school year. Although this has 
necessitated new buildings and additional 
rooms in several districts, the conditions are 
still greatly overcrowded. 


Practically every district has made impor- 
tant improvements in buildings and grounds. 
Only one school remains with the old cross- 
lighting from windows; 22 schools have 





Orchestra of the Kelseyville Union Grammar School. 


installed venetian blinds at their banked 
windows. Several activity alcoves have been 
built to assist the teachers in their modern 
practices. 


The activity program, based on large 
units of work, is gradually displacing the old 
Twenty-five 
rural teachers and three trustees 


emphasis upon subject-matter. 
spent a 
week-end last spring with the county super- 
intendent, visiting schools in Los Angeles 
County. As a result over 80% of the county 
and city teachers attended summer sessions 
and prepared to “put over” a more progres- 
sive type of work this year. This spirit of 
co-operation among the teachers has been 
most gratifying. 


A New Course-of-Study 


The county board of education adopted a 
new tentative course-of-study with the core 
curriculum based on the social studies. This 
has been of particular value to the teachers 
beginning the activity program. 


Miss Grenals, of Fresno State College, 
will soon begin a course giving the basic 
philosophy of the activity program with 


a a : 

large units of work. Nearly every teacher 
in the rural schools has signed for the 
course. 


This will develop into the new 
course-of-study to be written by the teachers 
of the county. 


Regular teachers meetings are called by 
the county superintendent for the rural 
teachers. Mrs. Howard Clark, art instructor, 
Madera High School District, has presented 
illustrated talks on outstanding art problems 
following the general announcements. 


Group conferences of primary and inter- 
mediate teachers are being held in seven 
zones of the county by the general super- 
visor, Florance Koontz. The discussions are 
based on primary problems with special 
emphasis upon remedial reading and pri- 
mary report cards. The Madera City teach- 
ers are now making a study of reading 
procedures, with emphasis upon remedial 
reading under the direction of Nell Hamil- 
ton, of Fresno State College. 


Each spring the children from the rural 
schools come to Madera for a music festival 
under the direction of Vivian Kennedy, 
county music supervisor. Besides the regular 


chorus work, glee clubs, interpretative 


dances, verse-speaking choir, and a large 
harmonica-band playing three-part music, a 
contest for staged. 
The 
program was so well received that parts of 
it were requested for our recent Old Timer’s 
Day program. 


harmonica-players is 
This particularly stimulates interest. 


In keeping with modern trends in educa- 
tion, permanent record-cards are now being 
filled out by the teachers. It has been a 
custom for several years to pass on to the 
high schools a record of the elementary 
graduates within each school district. These 
cards help the high school instructors to 
properly place the pupils, for they contain 
a record of home data, social qualities, spe- 
cial interest, standardized test results, teacher 
rating and health inspection record. The 
Madera City Schools maintain a similar sys- 


*tém of records. 


The Madera County health unit under 
the direction of Dr. Lee A. Stone, has a 
direct tie-in with the county supervisor of 
health, Mrs. Emily Lagerquist, who has re- 
cently become a member of the county 
supervision staff. A school is maintained for 
the children at Ahwahnee Sanitorium. 


We have an outstanding county library 
system under direction of Blanche Galloway, 
county librarian. The untiring co-operation 
of Miss Galloway and her staff has helped 
greatly to increase the opportunities for the 
children and the efficiency of the teachers 


in the county schools. 


* * * 


ORANGE COUNTY 


Roy Adkinson, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Santa Ana 


QD Rance is one of the smallest coun- 
ties in the State, covering an area of only 
800 square miles. However, the absence of 
any great degree of mountain territory is 
inducive to an increasing density in the 
population, now numbering 120,000 people. 


The resources being many and varied, 
we naturally find a wide range of indus- 
tries and professions in evidence among the 
residents of this section. Instead of mis- 
which 


might be expected to grow out of such 


understandings and antagonisms 
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conditions, we find a very close unity of 
public purpose and understanding. 


This joint interest and understanding in 
industrial and commercial problems un- 
doubtedly is a result of the geographic 
arrangement which throws the people into 
daily contact with all the activities of the 
community. 


The center of population is 15 minutes 
by traveled road from 90% of the people. 
The most distant point may be reached 
well within an hour's travel from the 
center of population. Improved roads reach 
every community and public building, in- 
cluding schools. 


This advantage of quick communication 
and association has definitely influenced the 
success of county-wide civic and profes- 
sional organizations. Numerous organiza- 
tions of this sort are participating very 
effectively in the general welfare of the 
greater community. The mutual understand- 
ing so evident in industry hereby becomes 
an integrating force in the cause of public 
welfare. 


Meetings Are Facilitated 


School people, for instance, find it pos- 
sible to quickly convene the membership 
of any particular group for professional 
or social purposes. We find numerous 
educational organizations growing out of 
this advantage. The Kindergarten-Primary 
Association meets monthly giving a major 
portion of its meeting time to the definite 
business of improving the work of the 
membership. 


For years, the high school principals have 
sat down to dinner once each month with 
the one purpose of advancing professional 
growth and understanding. The Rural Prin- 
cipals Association meets monthly at dinner 
and gives the attention of the entire pro- 
gram to the problems of these schools. The 
Elementary Teachers and Principals Associ- 
ation combines social and educational prob- 
lems in a program for the membership each 
month. 


The physical education people, the art 
teachers, the music instructors, and many 
others, including domestic science, English, 
mechanical arts, and city teacher groups 
have very beneficial and 
monthly sessions. 


representative 


Co-ordinating the educational organiza- 
tions is the county unit of the California 
Teachers Association, bringing its council 
together at regular sessions. This last group 
represents a membership composed of a very 
great majority of the teaching force of this 
area. 


Cementing the lay and educational groups, 
we have the district parent-teacher organiza: 
tion and the county trustees association. 


The school people at large have co-oper- 
ated in certain educational activities, a fine 
example being an orange-packing project 
for the San Diego Fair to which each of a 
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large group of schools made contributions. 
These programs were made to succeed 
through the unified effort of school people 
ahd deserve commendation; but a movement 
coming from the lay public in support of an 
intensive and rapid expansion of public in- 
stitutions at the expense of the taxpayer 
naturally makes an unusual impression 
upon us. 


An outstanding achievement in civic wel- 
fare and one resulting from the force and 
enthusiasm generated by united community 
and inter-ccommunity forces may well be 
found in the school-building program now 
nearing completion in this section. This 
movement has been represented in the con- 
struction of new buildings made necessary 
because of increasing enrollment as well as 
building replacement and repair in earth- 
quake sections. 


All improvements were carried on in co- 
operation with the Federal government as 
an emergency work program in conjunction 
with an educational need. The remarkable 
factor in this whole affair was the unanimity 
of public opinion in support of the move- 
ment. Little objection was registered in elec- 
tions held for the purpose of voting bond 
money sufficient to bear the school district's 
burden in such undertakings. Large sums 
were voted through the territory. 


New and Improved Plants 


Within a period of a little over three 
years, the school plants in over one-half of 
the school districts of Orange County were 
either rebuilt or had carried on major re- 
habilitation programs while the general im- 
provement of recreational and classroom 
facilities was very much in evidence. Today 
new and improved plants equipped with the 
most modern in educational facilities are in 
evidence throughout this section depicting 
the most modern in lighting, in space ar- 
rangement, in sanitation, in aesthetic influ- 
ence, and necessarily in 
security. 


architectural 


The unobstructed speed of this great pro- 
gram has few parallels in communities of 
this size. The benefits naturally will reach 
beyond the limits of this immediate locality. 
It has been most encouraging to see lay and 
public groups working so enthusiastically 
toward a common end. 


* * * 


W. R. Odell, now director of instruction 
for adult and secondary education, Oakland 
Public Schools, has returned to California 
after several years at Columbia University. 
Mr. Odell graduated from Monrovia High 
School and University of Southern Califor- 
nia; received his doctorate at Columbia, 
1931, and was assistant professor of educa- 
tion there until coming recently to Oakland 
to assume his present position. 

* * #* 


Recent San Mateo County Teachers Asso- 
ciation bulletin gives special mention to the 
C. T. A. Modern Education Conference, 
recently held in Los Angeles. 





C.T. A. HONOR SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL STAFFS 100% ENROLLED FOR 1936 IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. ADDITIONAL LISTS WILL APPEAR IN FEBRUARY 


Southern Section 


Los Angeles City: Annandale, Budlong 
Avenue, Cahuenga, Carpenter Avenue, Cie- 
nega, Eighty-seventh Street, Evergreen Ave, 
nue, Fletcher Drive, Forty-ninth Street, 
Fourth Street, Garvanza, Harrison Street, 
Hyde Park, Home Gardens, Hazeltine Ave- 
nue, Los Feliz, Normandie Avenue, Reseda, 
Rockdale, South Park, Twenty-eighth Street, 
Sixty-eighth Street. 


Los Angeles City: Ascot Avenue, Com- 
monwealth, Plainview, Roscoe, San Fernan- 
do Elementary, Yorkdale. 


*Indicates one-teacher school 


Los Angeles County: Alhambra—Fre- 
*Belleview, Del Sur, Esperanza, 
*Leona, *Rogers, Beverly Hills Elementary 
Schools, Carmenita, Excelsior Union High 
School, Beach Schools, Long 
Beach—Los Cerritos, Lowell; Monrovia 
Canyon, Ivy, Orange Avenue, Santa Fe, 
Wild Rose; Pomona—Emerson Junior High 
School, Fremont Junior High School; 
Perry, Santa Monica—Franklin, Garfield, 
Grant, Muir, Madison, McKinley, Wash- 
ington, John Adams Junior High School; 
San Gabriel City Schools, Whittier—Wil- 


liam Penn. 


mont; 


Hermosa 





Los Angeles County: Compton Secondary 
District—Clearwater Junior High, Lynwood 
Junior High; Claremont High, Bonita Union 
High, Whittier Union High, Covina City, 
Charter Oak, El Monte Elementary, Little 
Lake, La Verne Heights, Lowell Joint, Ran- 
chito, Rivera, San Dimas, West Whittier, 
Willowbrook; Alhambra—Wilson Elemen- 
tary; Inglewood—Daniel Cen- 
tinella; Pomona—Kauffman, San Antonio. 


Freeman, 





Imperial County: Calipatria Union High, 
Eucalyptus, Verde, Westmoreland. 


Imperial County: Mt. Signal, Heber. 
Inyo County: Bishop Union High School. 
Inyo County: Lone Pine Union High. 


Orange County: Anaheim: La Palma; Dia- 
mond, La Habra—Wilson Elementary; New- 
port Beach Elementary, Tustin Elementary, 
Fullerton: Chapman, Ford Avenue, Maple 
Avenue; Brea-Olinda Union High. 


Riverside County: Riverside City—Inde- 
pendiente, Liberty, Fremont, Magnolia, Uni- 
versity Heights Junior High; Desert, Coa- 
chella Elementary, Alberhill, Corona City, 
San Jacinto City, Thermal, Perris Union 
High. 

Riverside County: Riverside City—Low- 
ell, Palm. 


Santa Barbara County: Lompoc Elemen- 
tary, *Casmalia, Guadalupe 
Solvang, Hope. 


Elementary, 


Santa Barbara County: *Maple, Bloch- 
man, *Garey, *Olive, Cold Spring, *Vista 
Emergency, Montecito. 


San Bernardino County: Colton Union 
High School, Ontario City, Redlands City. 


Ventura County: Bardsdale, Briggs, 


Center. 


Butte County: Berry Creek, Bidwell, Big 
Bar, Big Bar Emergency, Central House, 
Cherokee, Clear Creek, Dayton, Durham 
Floral, 
Gridley Elementary, Kings, Magalia, Meri- 
dian, Mooretown, Mt. Spring, Nimshew, 
Bird Street (Oroville), Eastside (Oroville), 
Palermo, Parrott, Pleasant Valley, River, 
Rockefeller, Stirling City, Lone Tree, Shasta 
Union, Brush Creek Emergency, Yankee 
Hill, Rio Bonito, Biggs Union High, Grid- 
ley Union High. 


Elementary, East Gridley, 


Forest, 


San Bernardino County: San Bernardino 
City—Mt. Vernon; Upland City, Victorville 
Elementary. 


San Diego County: Coronado Elementary, 
Escondido Elementary, Chula Vista Elemen- 
tary, Lakeside Union, Oty, Southwest Junior 
High. 


Ventura County: County Supt’s Office, 
*Buckhorn, *Apache, *Lockwood Emer- 
gency, Del Norte, Piru, Mound-Del Mar. 


*Indicates one teacher schools. 


North Coast Seetion 


Humboldt County: Dows Prairie, Mitchell, 
Hoopa Valley Union. 


Mendocino County: Fort Bragg Union, 
Hansen, Westport, Fort Bragg Junior High, 
Fort Bragg Senior High. 


Trinity County: Blanchard Flat, Hetten 
Valley, Lake Lewiston, Long 
Ridge, Minersville, Trinity Center, Lower 
Mad River Emergency. 


Mountain, 


Central Coast Section 


Santa Cruz County: Agua Puerca, Alba, 
Amesti, Aptos Union, Bald Mountain, Ben 
Lomond, Boulder Creek Union, Brown, 
Calabasas, Carlton, Casserly, Central, Cor- 
ralitos Union, Eureka, Felton, Ferndale, 
Fruit Vale, Glenwood, Green Valley, Happy 
Valley, Hazel Dell, Hester Creek, High- 
land, Jefferson, Larkin Valley, La Selva 
Beach, Laurel, Live Oak, Mountain, Oak- 
dale, Ocean View, Pacific, Pleasant Valley, 
Railroad, Roache, San Andreas, San Vi 
cente, Scotts Valley, Seaside, Soquel Union, 
Valley View, Vine Hill, Santa 


Zayante, 


Cruz—Bay View, Branciforte, Garfield Park, 
Gault, Grant, Laurel, Mission Hill, Branci- 
forte Junior High, Mission Hill Junior 
High; Watsonville Union High, Watson- 
ville Elementary—Grammar, J. W. Lin- 
scott, W. R. Radcliff. 


Monterey County: Alisal Union, Bay, 
Blanco, Buena Vista, Carmelo, Elkhorn, 
Graves, Greenfield Union, Hall, Hesperia, 
Lagunita, Lake, Langley, Lewis, Marina, 
Mission Union, Moss Landing, Natividad, 
Pajaro Union, Parkfield Union, Pfeiffer, 
Pleyto, Prunedale, Salinas City—Lincoln, 
Roosevelt, Sherwood, Washington; San An- 
tonio Union, San Ardo Union, San Lucas 
Union, Santa Rita, Seaview, Soledad Union, 
Spreckels, Spring, Springfield, Sur, Sweet- 
water, Tularcitos Union, Washington Union, 
Woll, King City Union High, Salinas Union 
High, Salinas Junior High. 


San Benito County: Ausaymas Joint, Bear 
Valley, Cherry Hill, Cienega, Cottonwood, 
Emmett, Enterprise, Fairhaven, Fairview, 
Hollister—Fremont; Jefferson, Live Oak, 
New Idria, Olympia, Pacheco, Paicines, 
Panoche, San Juan Union, San Justo, Santa 
Ana, Southside, Topo Emergency, Tres 


Pinos, Union, Vineyard, Willow Grove. 


San Luis Obispo County: Alliance, Ar- 
royo Grande, Ascension, Avila, Banning, 
Bee Rock, Bellevue, Bethel-Encinal Union, 
Branch, Cayucos, Choice Valley, Corral 
De Piedra, Cuyama, East Santa Fe, Gen- 
eseo, Home, Hope, Huasna, Irish Hills, 
Laguna, Los Berros, Los Osos, Morro 
Union, Mountain View, Oak Dale, Olm- 
stead, Park Hill, Paso Robles Union—De- 
partmental, Grammar; Pecho, Pismo, Pleas- 
ant Valley, Port, Pozo, Ranchita, San Luis 
Obispo City—Hawthorne; Santa Fe, Santa 
Manuela, Santa Margarita, Santa Rosa, 
Simmler, Summitt, Sunderland, Templeton, 
Union, Verde, Washington, Arroyo Grande 
Union High, Paso Robles Union High. 


* * * 


Gilroy Elementary and High School 
teachers are 100% in the C. T. A. mem- 
besrhip. These schools are Eliot, Jordan, 
Wheeler, Severance Elementary Schools and 
Gilroy High School.—Roy E. Simpson, 
District Superintendent Schools, Gilroy. 


* * * 


Central Seetion 


Fresno County: All Kingsburg City Gram- 
mar Schools, Harrison Joint, Canal, Calwa, 
Prairie, Riverdale, Glendora, West Side, 
Liberty, Washington Colony, Reedley, Riv- 
erview, Alameda, Alta, Mount Olive, Na- 
velencia, Wahtoke, Lindsay, Millerton, 
Iowa, Tranquillity, Wish-i-ah, Big Sandy, 
Dakota, Hawkins, Caruthers; Sanger—Hard- 
ing, Union High School, Wilson; Temper- 
ance, Pulaski, Red Bank, Jefferson, Fresno 
Colony, University Colony, American Col- 
ony, West Park, Oakhurst, Miramonte. 


Kern County: Buttonwillow Union School, 
8 teachers.—B. F. Bunker, principal. Bak- 
ersheld: Fairfax School—Mr. Leslie Det- 
tart, principal. Semitropic School, one 


teacher.—Mrs. Cleo Phillips, Wasco. 


Kern County: Belridge School (2 teach- 
ers), Blake School (1 teacher), Button- 
willow Union (7 teachers), Indian School 
(1 teacher), Vaughn School (1 teacher), 
Vineland School (10 teachers), Woody 
School (1 teacher), Shafter High School 
(14 teachers), Wasco Union High School 
(19 teachers), Brundage School (1 teacher), 
Johannesburg (1 teacher), Kern General 
Hospital School (1 teacher), McFarland 
Union (18 teachers), Midway (16 teach- 
ers), Munzer (1 teacher), Pershing (3 
teachers), Pondham Union (35 teachers), 
Rockpile (6 teachers), Union Avenue (4 
teachers), Taft Union High School and Jun- 
ior College (74 teachers), Tehachapi Val- 
ley Union High School (7 teachers), Te- 
hachapi Elementary School (7 teachers), 
Beardsley Elementary School (15 teachers), 
Olig Elementary School (4 teachers), Semi- 
tropic School (1 teacher), Wasco Union 
Elementary School (27 teachers). 

Union Avenue School (4-teacher). 


* * * 


Northern Section 


Dor school, with 35 members in the 
faculty, is 100% enrolled in C. T. A. for 
1936-37. 


This is the first time in our history we 
have been able to accomplish this and we 
feel very proud that we at last are over 
the top.—William Rutherford, principal, 
Grant Union High School, North Sacra- 
mento. 

(Please turn to Page 40) 


* * * 


School Library Association of California 
Bulletin, now in its eighth volume, is of 
great usefulness not only to librarians but 
to teachers generally. The editor is Helen 
C. Bullock, State College, San Jose; asso- 
ciate editor is Mrs. Teresa C. Fulford, 2955 
South Robertson Boulevard, Los Angeles. 
Membership dues are $1.50, including sub- 
scription to the bulletin. 


President of the Southern Section is C. 
Louise Roewekamp, Huntington Park High 
School; of the Northern Section, Helen 
Pierce, Modesto Junior College. The state 
president is Elizabeth Neal, Compton Junior 
College. 


* * * 


N. E. A. Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction issues Educational 
Method, official monthly magazine, and a 
yearbook. The ninth yearbook, 1936, covers 
the modern program in English. The tenth 
yearbook, 1937, is on the curriculum. The 
excellence of the services rendered makes 
the Department worthy of the full support 
of educational leaders throughout California. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
The New World 


WV cexty broadcasts NBC Western 
States Blue Network, KGO, Mondays 9:30- 
10 a. m., California Teachers Association in 
co-operation with National Broadcasting 
Company. Programs directed by Arthur 
S. Garbett, director of education, Western 
Division, National Broadcasting Company. 


January 4—Hollywood Studios. Willard 
Morrill Brown, teacher, Phineas Banning 
Junior-Senior High School, Wilmington, 
Los Angeles City Schools. 


January 11—Elnora Fuller, teacher, San 
Prancisco City Schools; president, San Fran- 
cisco Classroom Teachers Association. 


January 18—John R. Williams, San Joa- 
quin County superintendent 
Stockton. 


January 25—Mrs. Joseph E. Morcombe, 
president, California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers Second District, San Fran- 
cisco. 


February 1—Hollywood Studios. W. Har- 
old Kingsley, director of public relations, 
C. T. A. Southern Section, Los Angeles. 


February 8—Mabel R. Gillis, California 
State Librarian, Sacramento. 


of schools, 


February 22—Honorable Thomas J. Rior- 
dan, department commander, 
Legion, Department of California. 


American 


* * * 


International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, 270 Broadway, New York City, is 
sponsoring its third annual creative-writing 
competition for junior and senior students 
in American high schools. The topic for 
this year’s project is Today's Need for 
Thoughtful Effort. The contest closes on 
March 20. California teachers interested in 
the contest may obtain detailed information 
from the sponsors. 


* * 


At San Antonio 


Alex de Soto 
Technical High School, San Jose 


As the California representative, *Prin- 
cipal A. R. Nichols of San Jose Technical 
High School attended the annual meeting, 
American Vocational Association, San An- 
tonio, Texas, in December, and delivered a 
major address on selecting and training the 
employee. 


Accompanying Mr. Nichols, also from 
California, was Dr. H. A. Sotzin, director, 
division of industrial education, San Jose 
State College. Leading vocational directors 
and educators of the nation were present. 


A. R. Nichols, one of the pioneer voca- 
tional directors of the West, was selected to 
make a major address in recognition of his 
outstanding work in this field in California 
and Oregon. Before coming to San Jose he 
directed vocational work in Oregon State 
College at Corvallis. 
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CINEMA REPORT-CARD 


Raymond Gruner, Huntington Beach Elementary School 


On I know how to do this,” glee- 
fully exclaimed a Seventh Grade girl 
as she scrutinized a rating-scale for 
motion-pictures. “We can pretend we 
are teachers. Instead of grading exami- 
nation papers, we are grading picture- 
shows. It’s just like making a report- 
card for the movies we have seen.” 


The investigator, a teacher in Hunt- 
ington Beach Elementary School, seek- 
ing to ascertain not only which pic: 
tures his pupils thought were good or 
bad, but also how superior or inferior 
they deemed these features, devised 
this plan for measuring children’s opin- 
ions of photoplays. 

A—One of the best shows I've ever seen. 

B—A good show. 

C—Just an average picture. 

D—Not very good. 

F—One of the worst I've ever seen. 

The first task in making out grades 
for the cinema report-card was to 
compile a list of productions which the 
children believed good, bad, or aver- 
age. As participation in this experi- 
ment was voluntary, those who desired 
might write reviews of a film that 
greatly impressed them. In other 
words, the juvenile critics were ex- 
pected to justify their marks. Then 
the boys and girls were permitted to 
offer any suggestions which might im- 
prove the quality of the screen offer- 
ings. The following section of this re- 
port presents the 1936 findings. 


Photoplays Liked and Disliked 


The results in no way settle def- 
initely the question as to which picture 
was the most popular or unpopular 
with children of this age. The data 
merely serve as an indicator of which 
flickering drama made the most pro- 
found impression at a given time on 
this juvenile audience. 


In looking back over the results of 
surveys in previous years, the feature 
which impressed this group the most 
and number of those who listed it as 
especially good, it is noted that never 
has a film been acclaimed by 50% of 
the youthful critics. This is due, in 
part, to the fact that not all movie- 
goers see all the cinema products. A 
summary of the leaders and the num- 


ber of boys and girls who praised 
them follows: 


ee . eee eee ee Gee Crees es 42 
1934 Little Women —........ ‘nna 
1935 Bright Eyes Falicccededeltnlbincnamonish ee 
The Little Colonel — 0. ‘iene 
1936 The Trail of the Lonesome Pine 78 
Favorite Motion Pictures, June, 1936 
1. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine.....78 
2. Mutiny on the Bounty... sae 
3. Captain January —.... mien -...43 
a | RR ee TES 
5. Robin Hood of El Dorado... cae a 
TN Aaa cc sescsiebintsttaniensenlanaienl 25 


Contrasts of Judgment 


Twenty of the group who heralded 
the picture, Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine, wrote reviews in defense of their 
decisions; 19 out of 20 graded it A. 
None reviewed the Mutiny on the 
Bounty. Captain January and Small 
Town Girl had 11 and 10 favorable 
criticisms, each receiving one B. 


In contrast, Klondike Annie was 
disliked by the greatest number. Only 
one boy made a report of this film in 
which he defended his grade of F. The 
list of “not enjoyed” pictures is re- 
produced in part: 

Klondike Annie ........ ‘ aciaglaaall 
Desire nceseieditoiadiattitece 
Give Us This Night 
One Night of Love... 
David Copperfield —.. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy ae 
TIN IN oho ee, 


NPUP YP YP 
uununann 


Excerpts from juvenile criticisms 
which tend to interpret their decisions 
are produced throughout various sec- 
tions of this report: 

Boy 8: I like Mr. Deeds Goes to Town. 


It had good acting and a good story in it. 
Things like that go on in real life. 


Girl 8: My reasons for considering The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine one of the best 
pictures I have seen lately are: 


1. It seemed more natural and life-like 
in the new brilliant technicolor. 


2. It was educational. It showed how 
the “hill billies’’ live. 

3. What I cared most for was when 
David made friends with his enemies. His 
enemy's son shot David, and for doing this 
unworthy deed, this man shot his own son 








Freedom's Light, 20-page bulletin, is a 
very good radio script, program presented 
by N. E. A. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion and is available to teachers and the 
general public; address William G. Carr, 
secretary of the commission, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C. 





and carried David back to his own home 
where he died. 


Boy 8: My grade for Klondike Annie is 
F. It is a picture taken in Alaska. The 
leading character was Mae West. She first 
lived in San Francisco and her husband was 
a Chinaman and a leader of Chinatown. 
She killed him because he wouldn’t let her 
leave. Then she left for Klondike, Alaska. 

After she left San Francisco, she got a 
ride on a secret boat driven by the captain 
(Victor MacLaglen). He fell in love with 
her. They stopped in Seattle to pick up a 
missionary. She died on board and so Mae 
West lied and took her place as a mission- 
ary from the Salvation Army. 


After she got to Klondike she began 
running around with a Mounty who was 
looking for her. He didn’t know that it was 
her who had committed the murder. The 
minister at the mission believed Annie was 
nice and true, but he was entirely wrong. 
She drank and went out a lot at night. 
The minister made a rule that no one could 
go out at night, but she did. She broke a 
lot of rules. 


In the end she married the sea captain 
and escaped to the South Sea Islands. 


Movie Grades — How to 
Improve Them 


As writing a review of a picture 
that left a deep imprint on the juve- 
nile mind was optional, 137 prepared 
reports in which they lauded or criti- 
cized a production. In most cases, these 
were merely recitals of the plots or a 
description of a highly dramatic inci- 
dent. 


The normal curve of distribution of 
grades was unknown to these juvenile 
critics. Of the 137 commentators, 99 
marked the picture they discussed A 
and 19 graded their selection B. There 
were six marks of C, four of D, and 
nine F's. 

Improvements. Twenty-three dif- 
ferent suggestions for raising the 
standards of the movie industry were 
advanced by this group. A boy desired 
to consign certain actors into oblivion. 
An Eighth Grade girl would require 
all stars to be college graduates; an- 
other desired more pictures, based on 
famous books; a third asserted the 
stars ought to use better English; and 
still another wanted more children and 
babies used in important roles. “Have 
better fights,” “Make them more 
decent,” and “Not make them so 
spooky.” 

The more numerous demands for 
less love, more educational pictures, 
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and make them teach a lesson are 
brought more in detail in the sections 
treating with picture reviews. 


Impossible to improve the movies. Twen- 
ty-seven failed to answer query, “How do 
you think the movies could be improved?” 
Fourteen replied that it was impossible to 
better them and four wrote, “I don’t know.” 
An Eighth Grade girl expressed her op- 
position to change, “It’s impossible to im- 
prove them. I think they are keen the way 
they are now.” The only contribution a 
boy offered was, “Give five minutes recess 
between pictures.” 

Discussion of picture reviews and how 
these suggestions for improvement might 
work out follow: 


Boy 8: Wings (A). The reason I liked 
this picture was because most of it was true 
—not studio stuff. All the crashes were real 
and the sound was good. The men put a 
lot of action into their fighting. 


Boy 7: Lost Patrol (A). There were 
good airplane stunts. What I think was 
good about this picture was that it wasn’t 
spooky and was a good story. It was about 
a patrol of soldiers that got lost in the 
desert. The best thing about it was there 
wasn't a girl to interfere with the men. It 
was a sad picture. 


Boy 7: King Kong (A). It was an ad- 
venture of a young man. He met a huge 
animal which he called “King Kong.” He 
trapped “King Kong™ and took him back 
to New York. He killed a lot of people. 
A criminal picture. Very exciting. 

Comedy. Humor was approved by a 
160-10 vote. Several situations and photo- 
plays which the reviewers considered mirth 
producing follow: 


Boy 8: In Old Kentucky (A). It was a 


humorous and 


educational picture. You 
hardly ever see a humorous picture that is 
both educational and humorous, but this 
one was. It had good scenery, good danc- 


ing, and very excellent acting. 


Girl 7: Ginger (A). It was clean. It didn’t 
have any crime scenes and was sad and 
funny. It was certainly fine when Jane 
Withers played all those jokes on that 
grown girl and her boy friend. 


Boy 8: Strike Me Pink (A). This was a 
very comical show. The leading characters 
were Eddie Cantor as Mr. Pink and his 
bodyguard called Parkyakarkus. 


It was funny, thrilling, and exciting. The 
funny part of the picture was when Park- 
yakarkus was following Mr. Pink around and 
caught Mr. Pink and his girl friend in the 
tunnel. Well, Mr. Pink was supposed to 
be bashful, so Parkyakarkus sneaked up and 
kissed Mr. Pink’s girl in the dark. She 
was so thrilled that she turned to Mr. Pink 
and asked him where he learned to kiss a 
girl so well. Was he embarrassed when 
Parkyakarkus raised up with his face cov- 
ered with lipstick? 


Girl 8: Under the Pampas Moon (A). 
This picture was funny in many parts. 
Warner Baxter was a Spaniard in this pic- 
ture. He and his mother went to a social 
event one night. He bought her a plume 
to wear around her neck and an evening 
gown, and also some high heel pumps. 
She saw a friend of hers and they went 
over to the table to take a drink. They 
drank until they were very drunk. Mamma, 
as Baxter called her, lost her shoes. The 
lady she was with went to the table with 
fancy dinner-glasses and dishes on it. She 
pulled off the table-cloth without moving 
the dishes. Mamma tried this on another 
table. There was a terrific crash, and all the 
dishes fell to the floor and broke. Just then 
Baxter came in. He took his mother home 
when she sobered up a little. 


Educational. From the 1936 adolescent 
there came an unmistakable demand for 
more instructive pictures—even though they 
were absorbed by the unfolding of the 
drama they evinced a desire for plots based 
on historical, geographical, or scientific facts. 
Now to examine some of the movie situa- 
tions they deemed educational. 


Girl 8: Oil for the Lamps of China (A). 
My grade for this picture is A. It brought 
in education, history, romance, and tragedy 
all in one picture and was well-balanced. 
It was most interesting to folks over 12. 


Girl 8: The Crusades (A). The Crusades 
was a religious show about King Richard, 
the Lion Hearted. He was leading an army 
to capture Christ's tomb from the Moham- 
medans. Loretta Young was the leading 
lady. He had to marry her to get cattle for 
his men, so he sent his sword to her, for 
in those days a man could send his sword 
for the girl to marry instead of him. He 
left the sword and started to go away, but 
he happened to see her. She was so beauti- 
ful that he fell in love with her at first 
sight. They went on down into Palestine 
and got into an awful fight. The leader of 
the other side stole Loretta Young. He 
was also in love with her. 


While they were fighting Richard's 
brother stole his throne and he had no- 
where to go. Finally his girl was turned 
loose and they came back and lived happily 
ever after. 


Boy 8: Last Days of Pompeii (A). I do 
not know the good features of the picture, 
but I enjoyed it exceedingly well. When I 
went to bed, I kept thinking of the man (I 
don’t remember his name) that put his 
weight against the gate and kept the soldiers 
out. And how when a soldier thrust a sword 
against him, he awakened and saw God. 
Then he said his last words. I forgot ex- 
actly what he said, but it concerned some- 
thing about meeting Him again. 


I liked the way in which the scene was 
made where Rome fell, people screaming, 
shouting, and yelling. I liked it when the 
volcano was smoking. You know something 
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will happen and you are filled with excite- 
ment. I was thrilled and excited when the 
volcano burst and people were knocked 
down in their excitement. But the scene of 
the people burning, buildings being thrown 
down, and how that man died excited me. 


Love. Another improvement demanded 
was less love making; younger boys urged 
the complete elimination of this theme from 
the screen. “Less love and more comedy,” 
implored one fellow. Another stoutly aver: 
red, “Movies could be improved by leaving 
out all love.” Girls would raise the level 
of romantic sequels by curtailment and im- 
provement. “One way to improve love 
scenes,” a young lady in the eighth grade 
declared, “would be to leave out part of the 
mushy junk and not so story-bookie. One 
thing I think would improve them would 
be not to have them come out so perfect 
all the time.” 


Girl 7: Change (A). I liked it because 
there was excitement and love making in it. 
The leading man was daring and bold. 


Girl 8: Small Town Girl (A). In this 
picture the boy and girl got married while 
they were intoxicated and didn’t know what 
they were doing. When they were sober 
and found what they had done, they were 
worried because they didn't know anything 
about each other. The boy, Robert Taylor, 
knew that his folks would be very angry 
when he told them he had married Janet 
Gaynor, this penniless and small town girl. 
This shows what kind of messes people get 
into while they’re under the influence of 
liquor. 


Character training. “The movies should 
always teach a lesson,” said a boy. Another 
proposed, “Have all the gangsters to get 
killed in the picture.” An eighth grade miss 
would solve the problem by, “Leaving out 
pictures that show the glory of crimes. By 
having more good, clean pictures that are 
true to life and do not show so much 
divorcing. These kind of pictures do not set 
good examples for young people.” The next 
quotation reveals that the critic is willing 
to hear an unpleasant truth. 


Boy 8: Robin Hood of El Dorado (A). 
For a change we were shown the cruel ways 
which the early Americans treated natives. 


Boy 8: Robin Hood of El Dorado (A). 
Joaquin Murietta was the hero. I don't 
think the white people had a right to treat 
him the way they did. I don't think they 
should have killed him either. 


Boy 8: Tale of Two Cities (A). Teaches 
us to sacrifice for others and always be 
brave. “The Tale of Two Cities” was about 
a man who went from Paris to London tc 
take the place of a man who was going to 
die. This man had a wife and child. Ronald 
Colman didn’t have any relatives, so he 
took the place of the man who was going to 
die. At the end there was a big bang and 
all it showed was the sky. The guillotine 
had killed him. He was sturdy and brave. 
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Boy 8: Trail of the Lonesome Pine (A). 


The picture showed the way the people in 
the backwoods acted and the way unedu- 
cated people talk and live. At the end it 
showed that the people on each side of the 
feud were just as kind hearted as the other. 
The bad part of the picture I thought was 
where the boy shot a man in the back and 
his father shot him. That is where the 
feud ended. 

The picture was in natural color and the 
settings looked very real. It was a picture 
that was true to life, showing the old feuds 
and how the mountain people had to get 
used to the new things of life, such as the 
telephone, radio, and trains. It showed how 
the people liked to love only their own 
family at first, but they learned how good 






their neighbors were. It was always inter- 


esting and I don't think there was a wrong 
thing in the picture. I think it is one of the 
best I've ever seen and most of all the 
most beautifully colored. 


As parents and teachers frequently com- 
plain that the highest class of motion-pic- 
tures usually contain scenes which exert an 
insidious and destructive influence on juve- 
nile audiences, this report concludes with 
an Eighth Grade boy’s solution. 


“No matter how good a show is supposed 
to be, it always has a little bit of bad in it. 
Now the way to improve the movies would 
be to take out all the bad parts in them. 
Then we would have clean and worthwhile 
picture shows.” 





STUDENTS PORTRAITS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD OF EVERY STUDENT 


Leonard I. Bartlett, Instructor in Journalism, Modesto Junior College 


A exotocraPnic record of 
every student in Modesto Junior Col- 
lege recently was completed at a cost 
of $25 or less than 3 cents per person. 
Using a plan originated by Gale C. 
Griswold, head of the science depart- 
ment, the school required every stu- 
dent to be photographed during the 
first week of registration. 

“We were highly pleased with the 
success of this photographic experi- 
ment,” declared Dr. Dwight C. Baker, 
principal. The photographs will be 
placed on permanent file in the col- 
lege registrar's office. They are of con- 
siderable value for identification pur- 
poses later on.” 

Griswold used a model D Leica 
camera with Elmar F 3.5 lens. Super- 
sensitive pan film was used, aided by 
lighting from one 1500-watt photo- 
flood lamp placed in a reflector for 
illuminating the subject’s features. A 
similar unit was used in the background 
to prevent shadows. The pictures were 
taken at a distance of 40 inches. 

A daylight cartridge film was used. 
Exposures were 1-30th of a second at 
F 3.5. Thirty-six exposures per film 
were made. 

The camera tripod and the stool on 
which the subject sat were fixed. Three 
student operators did the work. One 
photographed the students and wound 
the film. The second arranged a black- 
board containing the date of the pic- 
ture and the student’s signature, both 
of which appear in the finished photo- 


graph. The third checked the names 
of the students as they arrived for 
photographs. 

Sixty-five photo- 
graphed per hour, Griswold reported. 
Photography of the entire student 


students were 


body was completed in three days. 

A 20 by 10 inch blackboard, nailed 
to a 2 by 4 inch board, was used for 
the date and the student signature. 

The films were developed and 
printed by students in Mr. Griswold’s 





photography classes. They were devel- 
oped in film tanks using a DK 76 solu- 
tion for 20 minutes at 65° F. The 835 
pictures were printed in strips. 





HAPPY NEW YEAR! The present 
Gregorian calendar, named after Pope 
Gregory XIII, was adopted in England 
and the U. S. in 1752. Although more 
accurate than previous calendars, it is 
still not perfect, as solar years cannot be 
divided evenly into months and days. 


_—_ 
“4‘BEST dictionary I ever saw” is the 
comment of thousands of teachers, prin- 
cipals, parents, and boys and girls who 
are actually using the new WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. 
“Best” can hardly be improved, but our 
new workbook, UsING THE DICTIONARY, 
will teach your pupils to use this or any 
other dictionary to better advantage. 
Write us if you are interested—a sample 
workbook will be sent free upon request. 


The Chinese have always 
believed that spectacles 
added a dignified appearance 
to a person and millions have 
worn them for centuries for 
this one purpose. The wearing of glasses 
was a Chinese custom 2,000 years before 
the discovery of optical science. 


a" 
WINSTON representatives from 
every state in the United States are con- 
vening in Philadelphia (January 4-10), 
where they will hear such Winston au- 
thors as J. Russell Smith, of Columbia, 
and John Guy Fowlkes, of Wisconsin, 
discuss their books; specialists in reading 
and other subjects will demonstrate 
methods; men and management will 
bring up your problems; trips will be 
made through the Winston manufactory 
especially to see the exclusive Winston 
methods of binding books. They and 
you, we hope, will profit by this assembly. 


yo Sixteen books by the famous 
Maud and Miska Petersham 
are now offered to you at a 
special price. The sixteen 

* titles, including four just 
published, are: THE Srory Books oF 
Corn, SuGAR, RIcE, WHEAT, WHEELS, 
Suips, TRAINS, AIRCRAFT, GOLD, IRON 
AND STEEL, COAL, O1L, HousEs, CLOTHEs, 
Foop, TRANSPORTATION. List Price, $8.32 
—Special Net Price, which includes an 
attractive wooden bookcase, only $5.75. 

_—_ 


ONE of the longest words ever used 
was the Aztec word for letter-postage— 
amatilocuilolitquitcatlaxtlahuilli, meaning 
“the payment received for carrying a 


paper on which something is written.” 
“_—_ 


THREE new items in Kirk, Odell, 
and Street’s BOOKKEEPING FOR IMME- 
DIATE Use: Supplementary Practice 
Sets for optional use with Book I; Brief 
Course, a text for secretaria] majors; and 
text, Book II. Workbooks and tests to 
accompany Book II now in preparation. 


The JOHN C. a AY TON COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *—-—— PHILADELPHIA PA 
<HiCaGo T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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@ High Sixth Grade, Marin School, Albany 


SOCIAL SCIENCE ACTIVITY 


A UNIT OF WORK ON MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Anita Van Matre, Teacher, High Sixth Grade, Marin School, Albany 


Dur study of early history took us 
from Rome to England. The work at 
this point introduced the old castles 
and manors. With this came the idea 
of the building of castles, the training 
of knights, etc. 

This led to the building of a manor, 
the construction of which was done 
during class time with all members of 
the class payticipating. 

Many committees were chosen to 
work out the plans. The most impor- 
tant were committees on the wall, 
drawbridge, towers, keep, house 
proper, stairs, stables, church, moat, 
war equipment, painters, and people. 

After much discussion, cardboard 
was chosen as the material to be used. 
During the social science period the 
building of the manor took place. In 
the art class many knights, soldiers, 
horses and workers were made to later 
take up life in the completed manor. 

At the same time an army and 
equipment were being prepared to 
attack the manor. This equipment in- 
cluded movable ladders, scaling lad- 
ders, and movable shields. Great care 
was given to the artistic form and 
coloring of the people. 

Other members of the class were 
working on a very artistic mural that 
was to make the setting for the manor. 


This mural was all done in colored 
chalk. The color scheme used in this 
was carried out in coloring the manor, 
knights, etc. 


After weeks of careful study and 
work the finished articles were assem- 
bled and a complete manor was the 
result. 


To round out the unit of work an 
original play was given with the aid 
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of the English, music and art depart- 
ments. English hunting-songs and 
others suitable to the time were used. 
The art department furnished setting 
for the play by providing colored 
projected scenery. 


Teachers in charge were Mildred Mc- 
Cann, music and English; Beulah Lemm, 
art; Anita Van Matre, social science; Allen 
Keim, principal, Marin School, Albany. 


* %* #* 


There is greater activity this year than 
ever before in every state in the promotion 
of business education, according to re- 
ports received by Lola Maclean of Detroit, 
first vice-president and national member- 
ship chairman, N. E. A. Department of 
Business Education. Benjamin R. Haynes, 
University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles; and Jessie Graham, San Jose State 
Teachers College, San Jose, are members 
of the Executive Committee. Joseph De- 
Brum, of Sequoia Union High School, 
Redwood City, is State Chairman for Cali- 
fornia. L. O. Culp, of Fullerton Junior 
College, Fullerton, is District Chairman for 
Southern California. 


* * * 


Plans for the first national social hygiene 
day, to be held February 3, are announced 
by the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, of 50 West Fiftieth Street, New York 
City. On this day, state and community 
voluntary organizations interested in social 
hygiene problems, with the advice and 
approval of health authorities, are planning 
to hold meetings all over the United States. 

In New York City, the American Social 
Hygiene Association will hold its annual 
meeting on February 3. 


@ The Knights Attack the Manor 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


SUMMER SESSIONS AT CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES: 
THEIR NEED OF STATE SUPPORT 


Elmer H: Staffelbach, Ph. D., California Teachers Association Director of Research 


T HE summer session has long been 
an important part of the program of 
California teacher-training institutions. 
The selection and training of new 
teachers has been accepted as the main 
purpose of the regular session. To 
provide professional stimulation and 
the means of professional growth for 
teachers in service has been the recog- 
nized function of the summer session. 


Until three years ago the summer 
session at State colleges received finan- 
cial support from the State through 
appropriations. In 1933, 
however, for reasons of economy, such 


legislative 


legislative a>propriations were discon- 
tinued. Table I gives the appropria- 
tions made by the Legislature to the 
several State colleges for the years 
1931 and 1932. 


Since 1932 no State appropriations 
for the support of summer sessions in 
the State colleges have been made, 
although the official California State 
Budget prepared under the authority 
of Governor Rolph and submitted to 
the State Legislature of 1933 carried 
definite recommendations that such 
appropriations should be continued. 
Table II gives the amounts proposed 
under the 1933 Rolph budget for sum- 
mer session support in the various 
State colleges. 


The proposed appropriations set 
forth in Table II were not allowed by 
the State Legislature of 1933. Instead, 
that Legislature as an economy meas- 
ure provided that summer sessions at 
the State colleges, if held, would have 
to be self-supporting. Provisions were 
made for the levying of tuition fees 
against students attending such sum- 
mer sessions. 


As a result of this action, the several 
State colleges faced the option of either 
abandoning their summer sessions or 
providing for their support through 
tuition charges. The latter course was 
decided upon, and teachers enrolling 
during the summer of 1933 were re- 
quired to pay tuition fees of $20. The 
Legislature of 1935 following the ex- 





ample of the previous one made no 
appropriations for summer sessions. 
Thus the practice of charging the $20 
tuition fee has been continued at the 
State college summer sessions since 
1933. 


The effects of this policy upon sum- 
mer session attendance are clearly 
shown by the figures in the following 
table. 


Table III. Attendance at summer sessions 
of the seven State colleges—1929 to 1936 


Number of Students 


Year Enrolled 
i a a es 4386 
TOU, cbdhat neonate a sd 4382 
a a 4419 
ee 3571* 
RO NS ac one 5 are ee Se 2414 
a a SS eS 2944 
ON ae ia te 2 aa a ie 3041 
ae 3125 


Note: The drop in attendance during the sum- 
mer of 1932 reflects, no doubt, the effects of 
salary reductions growing out of depression 
conditions. 





The figures of Table III show that 
summer session enrollment at the State 
colleges fell from 4419 students, in 
1931, to 3571 students in 1932. There 
was a further drop of 1157 students in 
the 1933 enrollment. Thus during the 
two-year period from 1931 to 1933 
attendance at such summer sessions 
decreased by 2005 students 
of over 45%. 


a drop 


Reductions in teachers salaries be- 
cause of depression conditions were 
heaviest during the year 1931-1932. 
This fact probably accounts for the 
drop in the 1932 summer school atten- 
dance. Teachers generally live on rela- 
tively narrow financial margins. Salary 
reductions means restricted expendi- 
tures; and teachers like other people 
under financial pressure tend to elimin- 
ate items of expenditure which will 
occasion the least immediate hardship. 
In this case there appears to have been 
a tendency to eliminate the item of 
professional improvement. 


The further decrease 
school attendance in 1933 may in part 
perhaps also be accounted for on the 
basis of salary reductions. However, 
there can be little doubt that an im- 


in summer 





State appropriations for the support of summer sessions in 


California State colleges—1931 and 1932 


TABLE I. 

State College 1931 

MN axl hc tee ees aot $ 6,030.00 
aT ope rts vere ckes 7,995.00 
ee 5,208.36 
BT ON 5 Sinan 10,000.00 
oan Fravicisco .................. 9,838.75 
al. Saleen 14,873.65 
Santa Barbara .................. 9,714.98 
PME sik reel re a $63,660.74 


Total for 

1932 the biennium 

$ 4,545.42 $ 10,575.42 
8,654.17 16,649.17 
4,925.00 10,133.36 
7,939.99 17,939.99 
13,714.00 23.392.79 
16,537.87 31,411.52 
9,005.00 18,719.98 
$65,321.45 $128,982.19 


TABLE II. Proposed allowances for salaries of summer session instructors for the years 
1933 and 1934 as published in the budget of the State of California for 
the fiscal years 1933 and 1934*. 





State College 1933 
MN aol ehh $ 7,950 
NN Paes. Ae. 8,000 
Premnbonet ........2....0-.2::... 4,925 
el Gr eek a 7,425 
oem Prasicise® .2...-......0.:. 15,400 
oe, ee oe 18,000 
Santa Barbara .................. 9,940 
FENN ase ate $71,640 


Total proposed 





1934 for the biennium 

$ 7,950 $ 15,900 
8,000 16,000 
4,925 9,850 
7,425 14,850 
15,400 30,800 
18,000 36,000 
9,940 19,880 
$71,640 $143,280 


*Note: These proposed allowances were not appropriated. The Legislature of 1933, as an economy 
measure, provided that summer session should be self-supporting through tuition fees charged for 
attendance. Since 1932, therefore, no State moneys have been spent for the support of summer sessions 


at the seven California State colleges. 


Pe fae opm sree store 


reer 


ys 


portant cause of the decline in such 
attendance was the increased fee levied 
against teachers as a result of the State's 
policy of making 
supporting. 

Prior to 1933 fees had been collected 
from teachers in attendance at State college 
summer sessions. The amount of such fees 
varied somewhat among the different State 
colleges. During the years 1931 and 1932 
the maximum charge at any college for a 
full summer course was $15. These fees 
when collected did not become a possession 
of the State college, but were turned into 
the general fund of the State, and thus 
became a part of the general revenues of 
California. Table IV below gives the amount 
of such fees collected during the period 
from 1931 to 1936. 


summer schools self- 


were increased for this purpose. Summer 
session enrollment fell to less than 45% of 
the 1931 enrollment. 

In other words, at a total net saving to 
the State of $3356 the professional improve- 
ment of approximately 2000 California 
teachers was neglected. 


State Support a Necessity 


The facts and figures presented above 
require perhaps some interpretation to 
make their significance entirely clear. The 
question may fairly be asked: If summer 
sessions prior to 1933 were approximately 
self-supporting through tuition fees, why 
and how has the State's action in withhold- 
ing support from such summer sessions 
affected the situation? A brief explanation 
will serve to answer this question. 


TABLE IV. Fees collected from students enrolling at California State college summer 
sessions during the period 1931 to 1936. 


State College 
Chico 

Fresno 
Humboldt 

San Diego 


1931* 
3,365 
4,035 
2,895 
8,295 

19,880 
17,109 
4,725 


1932* 

$ 3,600 
4.980 
2,955 
7,000 
22,215 
18,360 
4,989 


San Francisco 
Santa Barbara 


Totals $64,099 


$ 


$48,565 


1933 1934 
2,225 $ 3,724 
3.880 5,321 
1,745 1,505 
6,591 7,713 
16,390 22,545 

12,519 14,381 
5,215 7,000 


$62,189 


1935 
$ 2,586 
4,940 
2,080 
7,168 
21,956 
16,410 
1,397 


1936 
$ 3,458 
4,978 
1,809 
6,963 
23,243 
14,689 
9,614 


$62,515 $64,754 


*Note: Enrollment fees at State college summer sessions collected prior to 1933 were turned into the 
State General Fund. From 1933 onward such fees were used to support the State college summer 
sessions, no State moneys being used for that purpose. 


Brief comparisons of the totals set forth 
in the foregoing tables will serve to make 
evident the short-sightedness of the present 
State policy of making State college sum- 
mer sessions self-supporting. Such compari- 
sons are given in Table V, which follows: 


The increase in tuition charges has un- 
doubtedly been reflected in diminished 
attendance at summer sessions. How much 
effect the mere increase of $5 has had it is 
impossible to say. But the chief cause in the 
falling off in summer session attendance, 


TABLE V. State appropriations for State college summer sessions; summer session enroll- 

ment fees colfected at State colleges; summer session enrollment at State colleges; net cost to 

the State of State college summer sessions; net cost per student enrolled at State college 
summer sessions—1931 to 1936 

Amount 


State 
appropriation 
1931 $63,660 
1932 65,321 
1933 0 
1934 
1935 
1936 


Year fees collected 
$60,304 
64,099 
48,565 
62,189 
62,515 
64,754 


The reader's attention is invited to the 
figures of Table V. During the 1931 sum- 
mer, 4419 California teachers enrolled at 
State colleges for courses designed to im- 
prove them professionally, at a total net 
cost to the State of California of $3356—a 
net cost per student enrolled of 76 cents. 
During the following summer, 3571 teach- 
ers enrolled in California State colleges for 
professional improvement at a net cost to 
the State of $1222—35 cents per teacher 
enrolled. 

The Legislature of 1933, influenced by 
economy arguments, refused to support 
these trifling costs. The summer sessions 
were made self-supporting. Enrollment fees 


of enrollment 


Net 
Net cost cost to State 
to the State per student 
4,419 $3,356 76c 
3,571 1,222 35¢ 
2,414 0 0 
2,944 0 0 
3,041 0 0 
3,125 0 0 


Enrollment 


aside from the increased tuition and the 
widespread reductions in teachers salaries, 
has been the decreased 
offerings—reduced 
curtailed 


session 
courses of study and 
instructional attractions — which 
the State colleges have been able to offer. 

These factors develop out of the uncer- 
tainty of the situation when no State sup- 
port is provided. Given a fixed budget for 
the summer session, the college can plan 
its courses of study and its instructional 
staff within the limits of the finances which 
are certain to be forthcoming from the 
State. The session program is 
always planned, of course, months in ad- 
vance of its opening. Without 


summer 


summer 


such a 
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budget, and dependent entirely upon such 
fees as may be collected from students en- 
rolling, it is impossible to plan definitely. 


The tendency on the part of the college 
is, rightly enough perhaps, to be on the safe 
side and to expect the worst. Courses, 
therefore, are reduced to a minimum, and 
dependence for a teaching staff rests on 
such instructors as are willing to take “pot 
luck,” little or much, out of the fees which 
come in. 


The college administration is placed in 
the undignified position of being able to 
offer instructors an indefinite salary wholly 
dependent upon tuition fees collected. Un: 
der such conditions it is virtually impossible 
to procure the service of men and women 
of professional prominence, and therefore 
the teaching staff of the State college sum- 
mer session for the most part consists of 
such members of the local staff as are will- 
ing to supplement their regular salaries by 
summer pay, be it ever so small. 


The conditions under which California 
teachers work are so varied, professional 
problems so numerous and complex, that a 
meager summer session offering cannot mect 
their needs. They cannot be expected to 
spend their summer attending classes which 
have little or no value for them. As a con- 
sequence many either stay away from sum- 
mer school entirely or attend summer ses- 
sions in other institutions and states. Fur 
the most part they do not attend at all. 


The Summer Session a Necessity for 
Professional Growth and Improve- 
ment in Service 


The California public pays annual salaries 
to kindergarten and elementary school teach- 
ers amounting to more than 40 million 
dollars. For the public to get the fullest 
return on this money these teachers must 
be given the opportunity for continual 
stimulation and growth which can be had 
only in the highest and best type of sum: 
mer school. For regardless of their original 
preparation, teachers need occasionally to 
re-establish their contacts with the current 
of educational theory and practice by re- 
turning to teacher-training institutions. This 
need of the teacher is widely recognized, 
and finds support in the better salary sched- 
ules of cities and educational institutions. 


In 1931, something like 18% of the 24,- 
000 kindergarten and elementary schooi 
teachers of California were found seeking 
professional stimulation and growth in State 
college summer sessions. In 1933, the num- 
ber of such teachers had shrunk to 10%. 
Though their numbers have increased some- 
what since 1933, the figure for 1936 was 
only 13%. 


Assuming that teachers should spend one 
summer out of five in summer school, the 
1931 figure rather closely approached the 
ideal. On the 1936 proportion, the average 
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teacher would spend one summer out of 
eight in summer school. 


Further Evidence of the Need of State 
College Summer Sessions 


Though California teachers rank high 
professionally among the teachers of the 
nation, by no means all of them have com- 
pleted what is now generally accepted as 
adequate training for their work. The latest 
figures available (for the school year 1935- 
36) show that there are still a very few 
teachers in the State who have had no 
professional training at all. There are 13,- 
841 kindergarten and elementary school 
teachers who have only the normal school 
(two-year) diploma, and 1685 others have 
less than the bachelor’s degree. 

Present State requirements for new teach- 
ers entering the profession include four 
years of college training. At present 15,526 
or nearly 65% of all kindergarten and 
elementary school teachers in the State do 
not have training equal to that required 
for new teachers. 


A Policy of Wisdom 


We have seen by the figures presented in 
this article the effects of a short-sighted 
State policy. What is needed is a return to 
a policy, not of generosity, but of wisdom. 
The discontinuance of State support for 
State college summer schools was unwise, 
though under the conditions of 1933 per- 
haps not inexcusable. Under the conditions 
of this legislative policy the summer ses- 
sions at the State colleges have been crip- 
pled in their work for a better teaching 
profession. 

Unfortunately the practice of charging 
summer session fees has grown up—appar- 
ently almost imperceptibly. It should not be 
looked upon as a permanent practice. State 
support of summer sessions is not a gift to 
the teachers of the State but a wise public 
investment in the interest of better teach- 
ing, better schools. If such fees must be 
charged (and there is no reason why they 
should), they should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. Certainly they should not be levied 
with the idea of making the summer session 
self-supporting. The important thing is to 
encourage by every feasible means the 
teachers of the State to improve and grow 
in service. This will require adequate legis- 
lative appropriations for the financial sup- 
port of State college summer sessions. 


A Professional Responsibility 


If the legislative policy of withholding 
appropriations for the support of State col- 
lege summer sessions becomes a permanent 
policy, the fault will lie chiefly with the 
teachers of California. The Legislature has 
many ways of spending money, many de- 
mands made upon it for appropriations. To 
the Legislature silence is sufficient evidence 
of satisfaction. If the teachers of California 
want adequate appropriations for summer 
sessions, it is both their right and their duty 
to make their wants known. ~ 

Probably most of the legislators who will 





convene in Sacramento in January, 1937, 
will not even be aware that no appropria- 
tions have recently been made for State 
college summer schools. Certainly they will 
not be aware of the important functions 
served by such summer schools. 


However, the great majority of those 
legislators will have a very real interest in 
the welfare of California's public schools. 
Most of them, too, are open-minded, willing, 
and eager to learn where the general wel- 
fare of the people of the State is concerned. 

To acquaint the legislators with the facts 
in the case is thus a professional responsi- 
bility. 


Banning Pioneer 


Sixt. seventh and eighth grades of 
Banning Grammar School have issued a 33- 
page edition of their school paper, the 
Banning Pioneer, under the direction of 
Aurora Hunt, teacher of English. 


The Pioneer is mimeographed, and the 
manner in which it is produced shows that 
a great amount of intensive work was done 
in its preparation. Miss Hunt explains that 
it is an English Project. Besides its value in 
English, it is in effect a history of the local 
territory and an appreciation of Riverside 
County. 


The cover design, a covered wagon, is by 
Bill Meglen; the lettering by Marion Swan. 
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swifty moving narrative. 







45 Second Street 


e 70 years of texthook making 


To produce informed, thinking citizens 


RUGG-KRUEGER 


Social Science Course 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS—A challenging, modern 
course that weaves contributions from the fields of geog- 
raphy, history, science, civics, and economics into one 


I. First Book of the Earth, $0.80; II. Nature Peoples, $0.88 ; 
III. Communities of Men, $0.92; IV. Peoples and Countries, 
$1.08; V. The Building of America, $1.08; VI. Man at 


Work: His Industries, $1.12. Prices are subject to discount. 


Two more books and Teacher’s Guides are in preparation. 
Pupil’s Workbooks are available. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 years of textbook making 
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The drawing of the White Angel, located 
in the San Jacinto Mountains above Ban- 
ning, is by L. J. Pounds. There are poems 
concerning the White Angel. 


WHITE ANGEL 
Mary Ann Quackenbush 


Far upon the mountain 
Overlooking all creation, 

Stands an Angel 

White and lovely, 

Guarding secrets all unknown. 
Look. so far above thee. 

Hark! she seems to speak, 

To tell of legends long forgotten 
Then all is still. 


Through the years have earthquakes 
Failed to shake her from her vigil, 
Looking down upon the Pass, 
As if she loved it very much. 


The history of Banning is outlined in an 
interesting manner, and landmarks and in- 
cidents concerning the early history of the 
section are told in an fascinating manner. 


A committee from the three rooms has 
done considerable research on the Indian 
picture-writing, or pictographs. The children 
have illustrated some of these picture-writ- 
ings and have learned their meanings. 


Jedediah Smith the pathfinder, and others 
who had to do with the early times in 
Southern California, are given prominence 
in the book. The pupils have also made use 
of jokes and interesting drawings. 
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SALUTING THE FLAG 


THE SALUTING OF THE FLAG IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Alfred E. Lentz, C. T. A. Legal Advisor 


Duane recent months the re- 
fusal of a very few pupils enrolled in 
the public schools of California to par- 
ticipate in the salute to the flag of the 
United States in company with their 
fellow pupils has led to so much dis- 
cussion, it seems appropriate at this 
time to examine the problem in the 
light of such law as may be applicable. 


Before making such an examination 
it is necessary to state the problem 
specifically. In, with perhaps a very 
few exceptions, every elementary 
school in California, the pupils of the 
school either immediately prior to en- 
tering the school at the beginning of 
the school day or in the first classes of 
the day salute the flag of the United 
States and pledge allegiance thereto in 
the following, or in substantially the 
following, words: 


I Pledge Allegiance 


“I pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America and to 
the republic for which it stands, one 
nation, indivisible with liberty and 
justice to all.” 


As has been indicated, the salute to 
the flag (Hereinafter understood as 
including a pledge of allegiance) re- 
ferred to is given by the pupils in, 
with a very few exceptions, every ele- 
mentary school in California each day. 
The giving of the salute in other types 
of public schools and classes is not so 
widespread. It is perhaps for this rea- 
son that each case which has arisen in 
California wherein a public school pu- 
pil has refused to salute the flag has 
involved a pupil in a public elementary 
school. 


Those pupils who have refused to 
participate in the salute to the flag are, 
apparently, all members of a religious 
denomination, the members of which, 
as one of the tenets of the denomina- 
tion, believe that the saluting of the 
flag is a form of idolatry forbidden by 
the Bible. 


Where a pupil has refused to salute 
the flag,the pupil is usually punished by 


the school authorities by suspension or 
expulsion or by being excluded from 
school until such time as he agrees to 
salute the flag. In some cases the school 
authorities have ignored the action of 
the pupil and have not made an issue 
of the matter. In any event the refusal 
of a pupil to salute the flag always 
raises the question: Have the school 
authorities the right or the duty to im- 
pose a penalty on a pupil who refuses 
to salute the flag? So much for the 
problem. 


Legal Provisions 


Turning to the law, the following 
are the provisions which appear to 
bear on the problem: 


1. The governing board of each 
school district is required to purchase 
and display a suitable flag of the United 
States above each schoolhouse of the 
district during all school sessions, 
weather permitting, and is required to 
purchase and display a suitable flag of 
the United States in each school room 
during school sessions. (School Code 
sections 6.480-6.481.) 


2. The governing board of each 
school district is required to furnish a 
suitable flagstaff for the hoisting of 
the flag and a locker in which to keep 
it when not in use. (Rules and Regu- 
lations, State Board of Education, Rule 
VII(D).) 


3. Principals and teachers shall 


College Reforms 
Needed 


A BASIC change in curricula of colleges 
which undertake to train youth for citizen- 
ship is urgently needed, according to the 
findings in a study of campus agencies affect- 
ing social ideals just completed by Dr. 
Harold Tuttle of City College, New York. 


Reading magazines dealing with social 
problems was found to be more effective 
than the study of history. Co-operative pro- 
jects in social service appeared more valu- 
able than the study of literature. The influ- 
ence of the instructors was shown to be 
more significant han the subject taught. 
Working to pay one’s way through college 
is definitely favorable to social idealism. 
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teach pupils to honor and care for the 
flag to the end that it may be treated 
with respect and handled with rever- 
ence at all times. Rules and Regula- 
tions, State Board of Education, Rule 
VII(D).) 


4. Teachers are required to im- 
press upon the minds of pupils the 
principles of patriotism, to instruct pu- 
pils in the principles of free govern- 
ment and to train them up to a true 
comprehension of the rights, duties 
and dignity of American citizenship. 
(School Code section 5.544.) 


No Specific Provisions 


It is to be noted that nowhere in 
the law or in the Rules and Regula- 
tions of the State Board of Education 
is there any provision relating to the 
saluting of the flag, but these questions 
do arise: What methods may be used 
by principals and teachers in instilling 
the principles of patriotism in pupils 
and in teaching them to honor the 
flag? Is a requirement of a principal 
or teacher that pupils salute the flag a 
proper method to follow in obeying 
the dictates of the law? 


HE governing board of each 

school district has the right to 
prescribe, under the authority of 
School Code section 2.984, reasonable 
rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the schools of the district. 
Likewise, the State Board of Education 
has the authority under School Code 
section 2.1383 to prescribe rules and 
regulations for the government of the 
schools. Pupils of the district dis- 
obeying such rules and regulations. 
when applicable to them, are subject to 
suspension or expulsion from school. 
(School Code sections 1.20-1.32.) 


These provisions may give the gov- 
erning board of a school district and 
the State Board of Education the right 
to adopt and enforce a rule requiring 
pupils of the district to salute the flag 
of the United States in the manner 
and at the times prescribed by the 
board. As to the right of the govern- 
ing board of a school district to adopt 
and enforce such a rule, the only state- 
ment ever made by any of the higher 
courts of California on the subject is 
a dictum (not decisive of the ques 
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Books that sustain the modecn 
‘CCENT on SOCIAL SCIENCE VALUES 


1 roug h out a B e cu vintinselin ryt 


Vv 


NEW AND RECENT 


J fn BASAT, AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
ALL STRONG EMBODIMENTS OF THE SOCIAL 


y EMPHASIS OF THE MODERN CURRICULUM 


Good-Companion Books. Gates, Baker, and Peardon 


NICK AND DICK—Primer 
FUN WITH NICK AND DICK— 
First Reader 





LEARNING NEW SKILLS 
GAINING NEW KNOWLEDGE 


EXPLORING NEW FIELDS porary life. 


CIVICS THROUGH PROBLEMS 


Edmonson and Dondineau 


Real problems, live investigations as preparation for civic responsibility. 
For upper junior high, or lower senior high grades. 





VOCATIONS THROUGH PROBLEMS 


Edmonson and Dondineau 


A new vocations text, based on the successful problem method used in 
the authors’ civics books. For upper junior high years. 


CONDUCT AND CITIZENSHIP—Revised 


Broome and Adams 


Fundamentals of citizenship, skilfully combined with materials for 
character building. For upper grades or early junior high school. 





OCCUPATIONAL CIVICS Giles 


A simple survey of modern occupations, and guidance for planning the 
vocational, educational, civic, and leisure-time life of the younger junior 
high school pupil. 





MODERN ECONOMICS 
Corbett and Herschkowitz 


The modern economic scene is the realistic background for this up-to- 
date study. For advanced pupils (12th grade). 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street, San Francisco 


READING TO LEARN. Yeakam., Bagley, and Knowlton 


For second-basal use with the Gates Reading Program, or, be- 
cause of their social science content, idea] for supplementary 
use with any standard basal series. 


Three books for intermediate and upper grades, unmatched in 
abundance and variety of informational content about contem- 





The finest in modern 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


HOME. Waddell and Others 


A first reader in social science. Tells 
about the building of a house. Beau- 
tiful pictures! 


THE PICNIC BOOK. ayer 


Easy first-year material, fine for de- 
veloping “reading readiness.” 


HOOT-OWL. La Rue 
Indian life in detail. For third year. 


DEARBORN READERS 


KITTEN-KAT * WINTER TIME 
COUNTRY DAYS - CITY FRIENDS 
Primer to third reader, this popular 
series offers excellent materials on 
city and country life. 


KITES AND KIMONOS 
Hedrick and Van Noy 


Child-life in modern Japan. Authen- 
tic, interesting, well illustrated. 
Third year. 


HOW WE HAVE 

CONQUERED DISTANCE 
Waddell and Bush 

The story of transportation and 


communication from the beginning 
until now. Intermediate grades. 
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tion) found in the following excerpts 
from the decision of the Appellate 
Court in the case of Hardwick vs. 
Board of School Trustees, 54 Cal. 
App. 696, at 711: 

“But the district attorney undertakes 
to establish an analogy between the 
proposition involved in this discussion 
and the circumstance, which occurred 
a few weeks ago in Solano County and 
which was reported in the daily press, 
of the expulsion of children of a cer- 
tain citizen of said county from one 
of the public schools thereof because 
they refused to salute the flag of the 
country. The ground of the objection 
of the parent to the practice of salut- 
ing the flag in the public schools was that it 
was against his Bible teaching that it is 


wrong to teach patriotism for the reason 
that such teaching leads to militarism. 


“There is obviously no force to such ob- 
jection. It is indeed repugnant to every 
idea and every consideraion of the loyalty 
and love for our government and political 
institutions so essential to the maintenance 
thereof. No government could long survive 
in the absence of patriotism in the people 
living under it, and one of the first or pri- 
mary duties not only of the public schools 
but of every other educational institution in 
this country is to inculcate in those who 
attend them the principles of patriotism. 


“The flag of our country symbolizes the 
principles of our government, and we can 
conceive of no more appropriate act or 
practice which could be followed in our pub- 
lic schools, or which could go further in 
developing in the young a high order of 
citizenship, than the requirement that the 
pupils thereof shall at every session of said 


school salute our flag or otherwise give 
some demonstration of their love for the 
great principles which it represents. 


“And we can conceive of no just or rea- 
sonable interpretation of the Bible, or any 
part thereof, which could, in the remotest 
way, inspire the thought that the teaching 


of patriotism or love of country is in any- 
wise or in any degree or measure contrary 


to its teachings.” 


Another Question Is Raised 


Earlier in this article it was stated that the 
practice of saluting the flag prevailed, with 
perhaps a very few exceptions, in the public 
elementary schools, but did not prevail so 
generally in the high schools and junior col- 
leges. Assuming that the governing board of 
a school district has the right to adopt and 
enforce a rule such as that discussed above, 
other questions may be raised. 


Where, for example, as in the case of a 
unified school district, the elementary 
schools and high schools, or the elementary 
schools, high schools and junior colleges are 


under the jurisdiction of the governing 
board of the district, would such a rule of 
the board be reasonable if it applied only 
to the pupils in the elementary schools and 
not to the pupils in the other schools of the 
district? 


Could a city board of education, sitting 
as the governing board of two or more 
districts, adopt a rule applying only to 
pupils enrolled in schools of one district 
and not pupils enrolled in the schools of the 
other district? Likewise, assuming the State 
Board of Education has the authority to 
adopt a rule requiring pupils to salute the 
flag, could it require the salute only of 
elementary school pupils and not of others? 


ANY of the questions which have 

arisen in the minds of those con- 
cerned with the problem created by the 
refusal of public school pupils to salute the 
flag will be answered when, as appears 
likely, the case of Gabrielli v. Knickerbocker 
et al., (Sacramento County Superior Court 
No. 54015) is finally decided by the higher 
courts of this state. This case, because it is 
the first to go to the higher courts on the 
question involved, is here treated at some 
length. The facts of the Gabrielli case are 
these: 


Jehovah’s Witnesses 


Charlotte Gabrielli was enrolled in the 
Fremont Elementary School of the Sacra- 
mento City School District. As a member 
of the religious denomination known as 
‘Jehovah's Witnesses” she refused to salute 
the flag, whereupon she was excluded from 
the schools by the Sacramento City Board 
of Education, until such time as she would 
agree to salute the flag. Miss Gabrielli, 
thereupon, through her father, as guardian 
ad litem, brought an action in mandamus 
against the school authorities to compel 
them to reinstate her as pupil in the school 
without her being required to salute the flag. 


The position of “Jehovah's Witnesses” on 
the matter of saluting the flag is stated in 
Miss Gabrielli’s petition for the writ of 
mandate, reading in part as follows: 


“That the said failure and refusal of pe- 
titioner to salute the said flag and to pledge 
allegiance thereunto at said time and place 
were, and now are, duties imposed upon her 
by virtue of her ideas and convictions of 
morality, ethics, and conscience, and the 
tenets of her religion, to-wit, the Christian 
religion as taught her by her parents and 
by that certain religious organization or 
group commonly known and designated as 
Jehovah’s Witnesses to which she and her 
parents are attached and belong and of 
which she is a member and follower; that 
her particular objection to the said acts of 
saluting the said flag and pledging alle- 
giance thereunto, and each of them, arises 
out of the facts that such acts at all times 
herein mentioned were, and now are, and 
each of them at all times herein mentioned, 
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was, and now is, contrary to her ideas and 
convictions and principles of morality, eth- 
ics, and conscience, and the tenets of her 
said religion in that said acts constitute, 
and each of them constitutes, a form of 
idolatry forbidden by the Divine mandates 
of the Christian Bible, and an ascription 
of the power of salvation, which is vested 
solely in Jehovah God and Christ Jesus, to 
man and the ruling power of man which 
are under the domination and control of 
Satan and the Devil, all as taught her by 
her parents and the said Jehovah's Witnesses 
and in which she reposes implicit confi- 
dence, faith, and belief; and petitioner al- 
leges that her failure and refusal to perform 
the said acts, and each of them, did not and 
does not constitute, and is not and was not 
intended as, any disloyalty to the said City, 
County, State, or the United States of 
America.” 


HE defendants demurred to the petition 

for the writ of mandate. The demurrer 
was overruled by the court. The opinion 
of the court overruling the demurrer is here 
given in full: 


“The petitioner herein, a young girl who 
was attending the Fremont School in this 
city refused to salute the flag at the daily 
flag exercises in the schoolroom. For this 
refusal she was later expelled from the 
school and denied all right of attendance 
upon the public schools within the juris- 
diction of the Sacramento Board of Educa- 
tion. It is to be restored to the school that 
she has brought this proceeding. 


The Bill of Rights 


“In defense of her conduct and as a 
reason for her refusal to salute the flag 
the child states that to do so would be con- 
trary to the convictions of her conscience 
and the tenets of her religion which she sets 
forth with particularity. In this relation the 
Constitution of the United States, in the 
first section of what is known as the bill of 
rights provides that “congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
This provision does not apply here; I cite 
it only to show the sanctity with which our 
country clothes and invests the principle of 
religious freedom. But the Constitution of 
California which directly applies, provides: 
‘The free exercise and enjoyment of reli- 
gious profession and worship, without dis- 
crimination or preference, shall forever be 
guaranteed in this State.” 


“This right which we in this country 
think is a natural right, and which has been 
so solemnly announced and safeguarded, is 
subject to this well defined qualification, 
that laws may be passed essential to the 
public welfare and that no religious belief 
can be asserted against the things necessary 
to the maintenance of the government or 
the preservation of the public health, safety 
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or morals. Saluting the flag does not come 
within any of these exceptions. It is a very 
admirable exercise to which our people 
have long been devoted. To refuse to 
salute the flag arouses a general protest be- 
cause of its implication of disloyalty to the 
But this child protests her 
devotion to her country and her loyalty to 
all the things of which the flag is a symbol. 
Her asserted religion is one adopted by 
few people in this country. To great num- 
bers of persons it appears to be unreason- 
able not to say offensive. But we are not to 
be the judges of the reasonableness of an- 
other's religious belief nor the merits of 
his conscientious convictions. The consti- 
tution says that we may exercise our reli- 


government. 


gious profession ‘without discrimination or 
preference.” Under this principle we of 
America have known a measure of freedom 
unknown to any other people. A happy 
experience has taught us to suffer the irri- 
tation of a conflicting religious practice, no 
matter how unreasonable we may deem it, 
in order that we may preserve the princi- 
ple, which in turn protects us. There is no 
law requiring this child to salute the flag; it 
is not required by any course of study pre- 
scribed by the State Board of Education; it 
is not required in all of the schools of the 
district. 


Private Schools Non-requirement 


“In the absence of law the practice 
might have become so traditional, and 
through general acquiscence have come to 
so express the fixed educational policy of 
the State that it would have a support equi- 
valent to law. But that is not the case here. 
In California the private schools do not 
require this salute as a regular discipline. 
Yet we encourage these schools and accredit 
their students according to their scholarship 
and without regard to the absence from 
their experience of this flag discipline. 


“I am informed that the question here 
presented has come a number of times be- 
fore other courts of the country and that 
in all cases, where there was no law re- 
quiring it the right of the child to her re- 
ligion has been recognized. Were it not that 
this child's religion is objectionable to so 
many people and conflicts with a practice 
to which the nation generally is so devoted, 
we would, in obedience to the American 
ideal, instantly concede her the right she 
here asserts. But our devotion to the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty should stand this 
test; it is in such cases that our own sin- 
cerity is tried. 


“What has been said herein is upon the 
assumption that the petitioner's objection to 
the required salute is purely religious in 
character. If there is any element of dis- 
loyalty to. the country or disrespect for the 
flag, if there is any particle of political or 
social purpose involved in the matter, her 
action will not be tolerated. The answer 
may raise that issue.” 


JPOLLOWING the overruling of the de- 

murrer, the defendants answered and 
the case was heard on its merits. The de- 
fendants were apparently unable to prove 
the existence of any requirement of the 
prescribed course of study or any rule of 
the governing board of the district, or of 
the State Board of Education, or of any 
law requiring the pupils of the schools to 
salute the flag. Apparently, the saluting of 
the flag by the pupils of the schools was a 
ceremony which had been used in the 
school without any formal requirement ex- 
cept, perhaps, that made by the principal or 
teachers of the school. 


The court found for Miss Gabrielli hold- 


ing the defendants had made no case and 





issued a writ of mandate compelling the 
defendants to reinstate Miss Gabrielli in the 
Fremont Elementary School without requir- 
ing her to salute the flag. 


The Sacramento City Board of Education 
has acted to appeal the case to the Appel- 
late Court. The final determination of the 
case will do much to clarify the whole 
problem, unless, as may be the case, legis- 
lation is enacted entirely changing the 
present setup. 


In any event a final determination of the 


matter and a clarification of the issues in- 
volved will be welcomed. When the higher 
courts have ruled on the Gabrielli case, the 
decision will be reported in Sierra Educa- 
tional News. 





A Bookkeeping Text 
With a New Idea 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING | 


By Edwin H. Fearon 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A simple presentation of bookkeeping for a 
one-year high school course. 


Goes direct to the matter in hand and avoids 
technical digressions. 
spent on repetitive drills is greatly reduced. 


Voluminous practice sets are not used—just 
ordinary journal and ledger paper that can 
be bought at any stationery store. 
material is also available in bound form at 


reasonable prices. 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING 
ACCOUNTING is authoritative and repre- 
sents a definite saving in time and money. 
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KINDERGARTEN CONVENTION 


Alice Ross Livsey, Corresponding Secretary 
California Kindergarten Primary Association, Glendale 


Tirteentu annual meeting of Cali- 
fornia Kindergarten Primary Association 
November 27-28, attracted many teachers 
from all parts of the state to Oakland. 
Accepted educational philosophies and pro- 
cedures were considered and many views 
expressed on the subject What is Education 
for Early Childhood? 


Helen Heffernan, chief, Division of Ele- 
mentary Education and Rural Schools, pre- 
sented the opening address, centering on a 
program for early childhood education. 


Her report was followed by the Yale 
Film on child development entitled Life 
Begins. Bernice Baxter, director of instruc- 
in Oakland, associated with Arnold 
Gesell at Yale, introduced the film. 


tion 


Panel discussion led by John Hockett 
was especially interesting because of the 
actual experiences described by the teachers 
who paricipated. Mrs. Dorothy Henry of 
the Nursery School, Golden Gate Kinder- 
garten Association, San Francisco, recom- 
mended that parents share the problem of 
planning the adjustment of their children 
to school life. Gwendolyn De Forest cau- 
tioned against over-stimulation of children 
in kindergarten. Esther Aase of John Muir 
School, San Francisco, stated that if any 
deferment of the reading program is to take 
place in the first grade, the teacher should 


know fully just why a step would be desir- 
able. 


As a second grade teacher, demonstration 
school, University of California at Los An- 
geles, Mrs. "Helen Zillgitt expressed the 
opinion that reading material can be given 
with an economy of time and effort in the 
second grade. Hazel Grey, third grade 
teacher, Long Beach, gave an account of the 
division of the children into many smaller 
groups according to ability and social back- 
ground. Callie Gregg, Sawtelle Boulevard 
School, told of the activities of her non 
reading first grade. 


Questions on these talks were the basis 
of the discussion led by George Kyte, pro- 
fessor of education, University of California. 
He expressed the belief that many first 
grade children have not acquired the neces 
sary motor skill for learning to write. 


Dr. Hockett talked on Insuring 
Reading Success, based on his studies of the 
relative difficulties of the various primers 
and readcrs. Alida Shinn told delightfully 
of her experience in a London Nursery 
School. Tully Knoles, president, College 
of the Pacific, was the banquet speaker. 
Exceptionally fine music and the dancing of 
Tina Flade added to the enjoyment. 


also 


The two days were very full not only 
with speeches but with special breakfasts 


Lead Me 


The following lovely poem, first read at 
the Kindergarten Breakfast at Portland 
last summer, and reprinted on the Oak- 
land program, was written by Madilene 
Veverka, Ph.D., Director, Kindergarten 
and Elementary Curriculum, Los Angeles 
City Schools. 


Leap me, dear teacher, every day, in 
ways that I should go, 

Point out fair meadows to me, where lovely 
flowers grow, 

Take my little hand in yours and hold it 
ever tight, 

Turn my face to beauty and my heart to 
loving right. 


My steps are so untrained as yet, my path 
is not quite true, 

I marvel at your many skills and I trust 
my all to you. 

My hands are still so feeble, they drop 
and spill, and break, 

Be patient with my clumsiness for little 
children’s sake. 


My words are few and feeble, nor can I 
always say 

The things I mean to tell you, in any 
ordered way, 

But when you listen kindly, my courage 
grows apace, 

I’m almost eloquent at times, encouraged 
by your face. 


Please let me stand beside you—it’s good to 
be quite near, 

It gives one self-assurance to know that 
you are here, 

To know that you'll not laugh at me, when 
I am bold or shy, 

Fills all my soul with confidence and there's 
nothing I won't try. 





where legislation concerning little children 
was discussed, others where reports of the 
Association for Childhood Education Meet- 
ing in New York and the National Educa- 
tion Convention in Portland were presented. 
Trips to the Nursery School at Mills Col- 
lege, to view the Hawaii Clipper and, most 
breath-taking of all, to see the new bridge, 
were part of the wonderful entertainment 
provided by the Oakland Kindergarten Club 
and the organizations which assisted them. 
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You'll turn my heart to lovely things—so 
easily I’m led, 

My destiny is being mapped, when you 
smile or nod your head, 

Let’s do a heap of loving, as we journey 
on our way, 

Be generous, be prodigal, for loving me 
will pay. 


Shut from this sweet picture, the vulgar and 
the base, 

All heaven is reflected in your young or 
wrinkled face, 

Do walk close, so close beside me, my little 
hand in yours, 

I need your learning to be sure, but I need 
your loving more. 


* %* #* 


Reeording Machine 


One of the most modern present-day 
developments in the field of teaching aids 
has been developed in the recording 
machine. Originally used solely as a scien- 
tific demonstration instrument by general 
science classes, as well as courses in physics, 
radio and engineering, its use has now 
reached the point where it is used by 
alumni secretaries, promotion departments, 
and courses in drama, speech, music, lan- 
guages and the like. 


Particularly in schools of speech and mu- 
sic, it has found a useful niche in demon- 
strating concretely individual faults in 
pupils and, over the course of a college 
semester, to show in a tangible way what 
progress has been made by each student. 


The machines may be used to record 
voice and speech with instantaneous play- 
back of the program. By using a midget 
tuner, it can even be used as a radio re- 
ceiving set. 


In an endeavor to personalize contacts 
with alumni, one college president recently 
recorded a speech about home-coming week 
and sent the discs to the various alumni 
groups everywhere. 


One of the oldest of research groups and 
distributors to enter the manufacturing field 
for recording machines, discs and acces- 
sories is the Universal Microphone Com- 
pany at Inglewood, California. 


They have gradually developed a com- 
plete line of recorders from the first small 
machine for recording on aluminum, to the 
larger machines for acetate or wax repro- 
duction, a portable set, the professional 
model. A model is now released that is 
especially designed and created for school 
and college work. 


Various institutions of higher learning 
have already installed one or more of the 
Universal recorders, including Walla Walla 
College, Wesleyan University, North Da: 
kota Agricultural College, and the univer- 
sities of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Arizona, 
Kansas, Florida and others. 
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Hilmar Union High School, Merced 
County, recently dedicated its new audi- 
torium-gymnasium. A. C. Stevens, Jr., is 
srincipal of the school. 


* * * 


Associated Women Students and the 
Women's Athletic Association of Southern 
California Junior Colleges recently held 
their annual conference at the Hotel Vista 
del Arroyo in Pasadena. 


The conference theme, College Ways, 
was introduced at the banquet when Dr. 
Tempe E. Allison, dean of women, San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College, gave the 
conference address on College Ways for 
College Women. Section meetings and 
round-tables filled the morning. A luncheon 
featuring the interests of the Women’s 
Athletic Association brought the session to 
a close. Three hundred deans and women 
students were in attendance. 
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Vocational Guidance Digest (founded 
1934), of material in current periodicals 
and in inbound form, edited by Miss L. R. 
Martin (325 Sutter Street, San Francisco), 
is published by Stanford University Press. 
The size has been changed to 5%4x8% 
inches; photolith process; subscription, $2.50 
for ten issues. 


Our Children 


A Kindergarten-Primary Film 


Mhotion picture film (16 mm.) for 
teachers, P. T. A. clubs, groups interested 
in the study of early childhood education. 


Film owned by Kindergarten - Primary 
Association Bay Section. Title, “Our Chil- 
dren in Action.” Content: 
group visiting First Grade. 


Kindergarten 


Directions for securing film: Write to 
secretary of Kindergarten-Primary Associa- 
tion Bay Section, Esther Pontious, 958 
Woodland Avenue, San Leandro, or 
Gardner L. Hart, supervisor of visual edu- 
cation, Administration Building, 1025 Sec- 
ond Avenue, Oakland. 


Requirements: 1. Send in request for film 
in plenty of time to be informed whether 
or not it is possible to secure film for that 
date,—to secretary and Mr. Hart. 


2. Allow time for delivery, which will 
insure you that film will be there at the 
time and day desired. 


3. State clearly date, name of day, and 
time of meeting, address for delivery of the 
film, and name of person in charge. 


4. Return film promptly and in good 
condition. 
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One of California's oldest school build- 
ings, Snelling School, Merced County, was 
destroyed by fire recently. The brick walls 
of the building were laid in 1858. 


Road to Civilization 


A World History by Albert Kerr Heckel, 
Ph.D., and James G. Sigman, Ed.D. 864 + xx 
pages, 350 illustrations, 2 color plates, 57 maps. 
John C. Winston Company, San Francisco. 


Tus attractive new world history is a 
complete chronicle of the human race, from 
the Cro-Magnards of the Old Stone Age to 
the Spanish Revolution. It is organized in 
15 large units, each covering one period. 

At the close of each chapter is a list of 
thought-provoking questions, together with 
lists of terms to understand, places to locate, 
and characters to identify. 

The comprehensive activities program at 
the end of each unit is another new feature 


in a high school history text. More than 
550 activities are suggested,’so that every 
student may choose something he really 
likes to do—things to read, write, draw, dis- 
cuss, and make; stories, plays, scenarios, 
news items, sports articles, radio talks, post- 
ers, cartoons, debates, collections, models, 
chalk talks, and many others. The bibliog- 
raphies are exceptionally helpful, as are the 
frequent lists of materials for visual educa- 
tion—motion-pictures, filmslides, 
prints, and glass-slide sets. 


historical 


* * * 


A comprehensive speech program has 
been inaugurated in the schools of Merced 
County this year; C. S. Weaver is county, 
superintendent of schools. 
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—but it was 
6 weeks 

before she 

could teach ‘ 


It wassuch asimple accident—so I thought. 
I was hurrying to school on a slippery 
street when I had a bad fall. A kindly 
gentleman passing by helped me to my 
feet and while I did feel some pain above 
my right ankle, I honestly thought no 
serious consequences would follow. In my 
embarrassment I tried to make light of it 
all and said, “‘I’ll be all right in a minute.” 

The next thing I realized my benefactor 


had hailed a cab. I suppose the ashen color of my 
face revealed the pain I could no longer conceal. I 
was quite ready to accept his advice that we drive 


to the nearest hospital. While he phoned 


superintendent that I had met with an accident 
and couldn’t report for duty, the X-Ray Depart- 


ment was busy taking pictures. 


At any rate, that unexpected fall and what 
I at first thought was just an embarrassing in- 


cident kept me from my work for 6 weeks. 
I can’t begin to tell you— 


What a Blessing My 
T.C.U. Policy Proved to Be 


I, like thousands of other teachers, had been so 
careless for so long. But just a few months back 
I had read the T.C.U. advertisement with a mes- 
sage that set me to thinking. It read—‘“It costs 
so little to be safe and—costs so much to be 
sorry.’’ How thankful I am that I was fortunate 
enough to be under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 


Be Safe —Get under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


For the small sum of less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. 
will assure you a guaranteed income when you are 
sick or quarantined or when you are accidentally 
injured. It will also pay you hospital and operation 
benefits. Send the coupon today for full information. 
No agent will call. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


456 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin, Nebr. 
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T.C.U. believes that 
help given quickly 
is doubly valuable 


Check Came in 3 Days 

“I cannot speak too highly of the fair- 
ness and promptness with which the 
T.C.U. adjusted my claim for recent 
illness. Within three days of receipt of 
my claim a check for the full amount 
was in my possession. With this check, 
I was able to pay my substitute. I am 
very grateful.”’ 

—WMrs. Clyde Stafford, Fresno, Cal. 


Help Over the Bad Spots 


“It is these little unexpected illnesses 
that upset a person’s budget, or rather, 
attempt to live by budget. That is why 
T.C.U. means so much to a member. 
Even the smaller amounts seem big 
as they help to tide a person over 
the bad spot. I thoroughly appre- 
ciate the very fair, prompt and 
sympathetic treatment of the or- 
ganization of the T.C.U.”’ 
—Mrs. Alice E. Davis, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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RU 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 456 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 
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¢. T. A. Conference 
(Continued from Page 16) 


inconsistent with the more durable institu- 
tional patterns of the society to which the 
individual belongs. 


A democratic society is characterized posi- 
tively by free diffusion of ideas, free mobil- 
ity of persons, and negatively by the ab- 
sence of barriers imposed by wealth, race, 
caste or belief. These factors tend toward 
continuous experimental change in the po- 
litical, economic, intellectual and recreational 
fields. This state of affairs makes possible 
very great provision for individual differ- 
ences, but makes the building of a stable, 
purposeful type of personality correspond- 
ingly difficult. 


In meeting this problem the school 
must give adequate recognition both to the 
needs and drives of normal childhood and 
to the cultural and economic patterns of the 
society in which the child lives. These areas 
of interest must not be separated, nor even 
considered separately. The teacher is the 
dynamic integrating agent, guiding the 
child’s activities into normal social patterns 
and adjusting cultural materials to the 
child's needs and interests. The ideal teacher 
will be dynamic without being dominant, 
suggestive and -stimulating without doing 
the. child’s thinking for him. Curricular 
activities must stress the stable values of 
friendliness, co-operativeness, general social 
concern, while stimulating curiosity and ex- 
perimental investigation. If democratic edu- 
cation is adequate the resulting personality 
will be stable and integrated as regards 
basic value, flexible, experimental and crea- 
tive as regards modes of expressing those 
values. 


In conclusion, the Chairman of the 
conference re-emphasized the fact that 
the day’s work represented a tech- 
nique—a way of procedure. 


It was his hope that we all had 
gained an intelligent awareness of the 
significance of the problem and would 
possess, as a result of the conference, 
more adequate procedures with which 
to deal with such a significant ques- 
tion, together with a recognition of 
the contribution of specialists in vari- 
ous fields to an adequate understand- 
ing of personality development. 


He stated further his conviction 
that if a school system had an effec- 
tive program of guidance and curric- 
ulum development, together with a 
deep appreciation of the importance 
of personality growth, evidenced in 
desirable group life and personal rela- 
tionships, the major aims as set forth 
could be realized. 
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EXTENSIVE READING 


EXTENSIVE READING IN MODERN HIGH SCHOOL PROCEDURE 


Emery Stoops, Teacher Speech and English, Beverly Hills High School 


Eexrensive reading, sometimes 
called free reading, is rapidly assuming 
major importance in curriculum recon- 
struction. The older one-text courses 
were factual, technical, and restricted 
in content. The supplementary assign- 
ment was a step in the right direction, 
but such assignments still imposed a 
teacher-selected unadaptable body of 
information upon the learner. 


Extensive reading, in contrast, com- 
prises student selection with teacher 
guidance of a wide range of literature 
in the student’s own interest field. 
This method enriches the teacher's 
offering and enhances the student’s 
appreciation of his subject (chemistry 
for example) in an evolving civili- 
zation. 


Specifically, extensive reading (1) 
provides for individual differences, (2) 
furnishes the means of guidance, (3) 
broadens student interests, (4) elimi- 
nates the problem of home-work, and 
(5) fixates habits of continuous learn- 
ing. 


Extensive Reading Provides for Individual 
Differences 


Individual differences are provided 
for when each student pursues his own 
interests at his own rate better than if 
he were assigned arbitrarily to some 
X Y Z grouping. Extensive reading 
allows each student to proceed at full 
capacity in contrast to setting up some 
“minimum essentials,” permitting the 
capable to loaf and forcing low capac- 
ity students to try their impossible. 


Students who fail utterly in Paradise 
Lost will read about model airplanes 
and diesel motors for hours; and others 
who detest free verse will revel in 
popularized astronomy. Education must 
increasingly recognize the varying ca- 
pacities and interests of students, and 
instead of forcing them through simi- 
lar molds, the teacher should stimulate 
maximum growth in the direction that 
the learner is best fitted to go. Exten- 
sive reading provides for this freedom 
of rate and direction. 


Extensive Reading Furnishes the Means 
of Guidance 


Much that has been dignified as 
guidance has been pedagogical, char- 
latanism. Even so the need for guid- 
ance, vocational and social, is so great 
that the teachers must help direct 
young people; and extensive reading is 
a safe method in the hands of those 
untrained in guidance. 


When a boy is wavering between 
medicine and engineering, the skillful 
teacher will offer him biographies and 
stories about doctors and engineers. 
By knowing the facts and stories about 
vocations, the student is able to choose 
for himself. 


When boys and girls are puzzled 
over social and biological problems, 
the understanding teacher furnishes a 
book which solves those problems. In 
this way extensive reading not only 
becomes a means of guidance, but act- 
ually eliminates much of the need for 
guidance. 


Extensive Reading Broadens Student 
Interests 


Education is a process of acquiring 
new interests. As long as an individual 
is interested in new phenomena, his 
education is still in progress. Extensive 
reading with its beginning around any 
subject leads the learner into contact 
with others through universal inter- 
relatedness. 


Aviation study leads to radio, radio 
to invention, invention to the indus- 
trial revolution, and thus to the very 
foundations of modern civilization. Be- 
ginning with any subject, the student 
criss-crosses countless inter-associations 
with other subjects. This expansion 


Stanford University Press has published 
a series of addresses delivered by its presi- 
dent, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur. Beginning 
with his inaugural address of January 22, 
1916, and ending with his commencement 
address of 1935, this book contains the 
ideas of the president as he has given them 
at Stanford. It is interesting to note the 
various suggestions which Dr. Wilbur has 
made at Stanford and to consider the 
prophesies which he has made. 
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of interest results in a rich, compre- 
hensive appreciation of what we call 
culture. 


Extensive Reading Eliminates the Problem 
of Home-Work 

Classrooms should become labora- 
tories for the solving of problems that 
require teacher help. Research has 
proved the futility of sending students 
home with unsolvable problems. Instead 
the students solve their problems at 
school with the help of trained experts 
and do their general reading at home. 

Every subject has a wealth of popu- 
larized material that can be mastered 
without teacher help. Any teacher 
who is sufficiently interesting will have 
his students reading popularized as- 
tronomy, chemistry, biology, the story 
of numbers, or the biographies of 
musicians as their home work. 

Such home reading is voluntary and 
becomes a joy instead of a compulsion. 
Research has demonstrated further 
that students actually progress faster 
when reading the rich backgrounds of 
subjects instead of failing to solve 
problems beyond their capacities. In- 
triguing stories around the major 
subjects as home reading are also 
immunization against the “pulp thril- 
lers.” 


Extensive Reading Fixates Habits of 
Continuous Learning 

Memorized facts are soon forgotten. 
All knowledge sinks below the level of 
consciousness unless continuous repe- 
tition revives it in memory. Extensive 
reading habits, then, which continually 
replenish and recall are preferable to 
factual learning. 

Education is not complete at gradua- 
tion, and the school that tries to equip 
students for life is trying the impossi- 
ble. Instead, the school should foster 
habits of learning (such as extensive 
reading) that will continuously re-edu- 
cate and readjust the learner through- 
out life. 

Our social-economic-political order 
The citizen of 
today must read more about our evolv- 
ing order, and he has less time in which 
to read. Unless he has been habitu- 
ated to read rapidly and critically, he 
will have to jump at conclusions with- 
out sufficient evidence —he will be 
swung to extremes by agitators. 


grows more complex. 


In contrast the student with habits 
of omnivorous reading will be able to 


keep abreast of our rapidly evolving 
order and will have the facts necessary for 
reflective thinking. Education is continuous 
education—constant re-education. 


Extensive reading as a learning activity 
is no longer experimental. Research in all 
of the major subjects has proved its teach- 
ing-learning validity. It is impossible to 
mention more than the names of a few ex- 
perimenters here. I have also limited refer- 
ences to the five most academic subject 
fields: (1) literature, (2) social studies, (3) 
foreign languages, (4) the sciences, (5) and 
mathematics. 


Research in Extensive Reading 


Extensive reading found its first propo- 
nents in literature study, but the method 
has spread to other curriculum activities. 
Outstanding among experimenters with ex- 
tensive reading in literature are Nancy G. 
Coryell of Columbia and Mabel C. Hermans 
of Los Angeles. By controlled experiment 
these two found that students who read 
extensively score as high on objective tests 
as students who study intensively, and in 
addition, widen their appreciative and per- 
ceptual horizons with six times as much 
literature. 


Jenny Lind Green and Frank C. Touton 
recommend abundant reading for pleasure 
as a method of achieving appreciation and 
social adjustment. Grace Haddock of Pasa- 
dena found that extensive reading enhanced 
student evaluation of good books. 


The New York, Chicago, Denver, San 
Francisco, and many other city curriculum 
bulletins are unanimous in advocating the 
procedure of extensive reading in literature. 


Extensive reading in the social studies is 
advocated by such authorities as G. H. 
Moon, Carter V. Good, and Harold O. 
Rugg. These men have found that exten- 
sive reading results in better objective 
scores, stimulates interest in the past as it 
flows into the present, and engenders a 
greater appreciation for social modes of 
living. 

Extensive reading in the foreign languages 
is strongly advocated by Bond of Chicago. 
He has found that almost immediate read- 
ing of the language instead of grammar 
study gives students greater language ability, 
more understanding of the life and customs 
of the people, and a far greater interest in 
the study of language as a subject. 


Extensive reading in science, as outlined 
by Francis D. Curtis and Henry C. Morri- 
son, augments appreciation for, and interest 
in, the myriad of scientific principles in 
technical appliances and processes of daily 
use. 

J. O. Hassler has urged extensive reading 
in the stories of numbers, decimals, frac- 
tions, symbols, and geometry as a means of 
(1) stimulating student interest in mathe- 
matics; (2) enriching the teacher's offering: 
and (3) revealing to both students and 
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Every field has its 


outstanding leader 


..and the 
Gold Medal Products 


LEAD ON MERIT 


Here are three popular items which are stand- 
ard supplies in schools in every part of the 
country. Each one is a definite contribution 
to success in handling classroom projects. 





CRAYOLA 
Colored 


WAX CRAYON 


For over 30 years Cray- 
ola has maintained the 
highest standard for 
quality and color bril- 
liance. Wherever used, 
Crayola improves the 
standing of art projects. 
Paper-wrapped, 6, 8, 12, 
16 or 24 assorted colors 
to the box. 








ARTISTA WATER COLOR 


True balanced colors with strength and brilliance. 
Produce clear wash which combines well with 
Popu- 


pencil or ink renderings in classroom use. 
lar and practi- 
cal item is No. 
08. Contains 8 
half pans semi- @ 
moist assorted 
colors, with 
No. 7 camel 
hair brush. 


AN-DU.- 
SEPTIC 
DUSTLESS 
CRAYON 
In Metal Box 
Safeguards health. 


visibility at distance. 
icles, erases easily and completely. 





assure 


Clear white marks 
Contains no hard part- 
Has demon- 
strated its superiority for over 30 years. 


Also of great importance for modern School Craft: 


ARTISTA TEMPERA yr 
PERMA PRESSED CRAYON 
CLAYOLA ae MATERIAL 
ARTISTA FRESC 

GLOAMA BLOCK PRINTING INKS 
SHAW FINGER PAINT 


Send for catalogue of complete 
GOLD MEDAL line of 


Products for Home and Schoolroom use 


Manufactured only by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Room I917A, 41 East 42nd St., New York 
544 Market St., San Francisco 
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Galifornia Teachers Association 
Haculty Mombership Certificate 


teachers the relationship of mathematics to 
the rise of civilization. 


To instigate a program of extensive read- 
ing requires close co-operation between 
library, classroom, and home. 


Techniques of Extensive Reading Program 


The library reading room should be com- 
fortable, attractive, convenient, and well- 
stocked with good books, conspicuously 
displayed. Lounges, proper heating, light- 
ing, ventilation, and noiseless floor coverings 
make the library an enjoyable place to tarry 
and read. Shelves about the reading room 
advertise and display books much better 
than if they are buried “back stairs.” Sec- 
ondly, the library should issue stocks of 
books to each classroom; literature to the 
English rooms and historical fiction or news 
reviews to the social science department. 

Extensive reading involves less teacher 
coercion in the classroom and more sympa- 
thetic guidance. An informal, socialized, 
industrious atmosphere in the classroom is 
preferable to the Johnny-at-attention and 
guess-what-l-am-thinking-of procedure of 
former days. Subtle salesmanship is the 
spirit of extensive reading. 

Frederick J. Weersing believes that stu- 
dents should keep reading records on 4x6 
cards to aid the teacher in guidance, but not 
as a quantitative accumulation for distribut- 
ing marks. As long as the nuisance of 
“grading” is tolerated, marks can be as- 
signed on the basis of student. interest, 
enthusiasm, and growth. Books should be 
abundantly and attractively displayed in the 
classroom, and the small loss of a few books 
each year will be negligible compared to the 
value of student learning. 

Extensive reading demands closer co- 
operation between home and school. Such 
harmony can be attained through the par- 
ent-teacher association, compilation of book 


lists, and teacher-home contacts. Henry C. 
Morrison would devote one or two parent- 
teacher meetings each year exclusively to 
student reading. Since many parents fail to 
attend these meetings, they may be reached 
by book lists suggesting home libraries. 

Extensive reading, as a curriculum activ- 
ity, is gaining support because it enriches 
student experience with the cultural flux of 
the ages and equips the learner to keep 
abreast of a _ post-school environment, 
flooded with literature. 


* * * 


Dr. Merton E. Hill, director of admis- 
sions, University of California, Berkeley, 
and for many years a leading worker in 
C. T. A. in Southern California, recently 
renewed his membership in C. T. A. for the 
33rd consecutive year. Does any other Cali- 
fornian hold a longer record? We would be 
pleased to add to the record. 


¢ ¢ 8 


Yerba Santa 


Annette Davisson Squire, Corcoran 


Tus is a pioneer, this “saintly herb.” 

Where shrinking, weaker shrubs dare not 
to go 

It ventures, and no barren slant can curb 

Its brave enthusiasm to make grow 

On rocks the bloom of flowers. 

Ir throws faint purple beauty close, a cloak, 

Across the mountains’ starkest ugliness, 

And thrills the mind with thought of hu- 
man folk 

Who ventured out to make the wilderness 

Bloom as this home of ours. 

But oh, it also is a serving saint! 

For centuries before men turned its sod 

Great men and little beasts, when sick and 
faint, 

Drank of its healing juices, praising God 

For kindest of all flowers. 
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This handsome 
eertificate, 
in color. 
is presented to 
all schools 
whose stafis 
are enrolled 
100% in 
California 
Teachers 


Association 


We Must Extend 
Publie Education 


Pusu Educaton Faces a Dilemma is a 
leading article by Dr. John A. Sexson in a 
recent issue of Pasadena School Review. 


He portrays the changing situation in the 
schools and in national life and declares that 
“some unifying and co-ordinating force 
seems absolutely essential if our Nation is 
to endure and to be spared sterner discipline. 


“Our faith has been in Public Education. 
Through it we have sought to develop a 
citizenry capable of and disposed to, think, 
plan, choose and act so that ‘government of 
the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple, shall not perish from the earth. 

“We must then extend the services of 
public education to areas of new need or 
admit our inability to do so. America must 
choose!” 


National Association for Art Education 
issues a bulletin ten times a year, of help to 
all art teachers. Though formed for the 
primary purpose of fostering, promoting 
and developing Art Education in schools, 
the association desires to co-operate with 
other agencies seeking the clarification 
and enrichment of educational programs 
throughout the country. 


Raymond P. Ensign is executive director 
of the Association with offices at 250 East 
43rd Street, New York City. Two Califor- 
nians on the general advisory council of the 
Association are George J. Cox, chairman, 
art department, University of California, Los 
Angeles; May Gearhart, director of art, Los 
Angeles City Schools. 
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California Teachers Association 


President: John A. Sexson 
Vice-President: John F. Brady. 
State Executive Secretary: Roy W. Cloud 


DIRECTOKS 
John A. Sexson, Chairman 
City Superintendent of Schools 
320 East Walnut Street, Pasadena 
John F. Brady 
Chief Deputy Superintendent of Schools 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco 
Robert L. Bird 
Couaty Superintendent of Schools 
P. O. Box 730, San Luis Obispo 
Ed I. Cook 
Dean, Sacramento Junior College 
A. O. Cooperrider 
Principal, High School, Arcata 
Clarence W. Edwards 
County Superintendent of Schools 
253 Holland Building, Fresno 
Walter T. Helms 
City Superintendent of Schools 
Richmond 
Mrs. Pauline Merchant 
Teacher, Washington School 
Garden Grove 
Mrs. Josephine Parker Smith 
Teacher, Soto Street School 
Los Angeles 
Section Officers 
Bay 
President—John F. Brady 
Chief Deputy Superintendent of Schools 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco 
Vice-President—S. Edna Maguire 
Principal-Teacher 
Park School, Mill Valley 
Secretary-Treasurer—Earl G. Gridley 
Room 1, 2163 Center Street, Berkeley 
Central 
President— David R. Metzler 
Teacher, Fresno High School 
Vice-President—Mrs. Neva W. Colson 
Teacher, Jackson School, Fresno 
Secretary-Treasurer—H. W. Pat Kelly 
Deputy County Superintendent 
of Schools, 512 Kaweah Avenue, Visalia 
Central Coast 
President—J. I. Dean 
Teacher, Vocational Shop, 
Paso Robles High School 
Vice-President—James P. Davis 
Principal, San Benito County High 
School and Junior College, Hollister 
Secretary—T. S. MacQuiddy 
Superintendent of Schools, Watsonville 
Treasurer—Charles E. Teach 
City Superintendent of Schools 
San Luis Obispo 
North Coast 
President—Emil J. Spiering 
Principal, Ferndale Elementary School 
Vice-Presidents—John M. Bowersox 
Teacher, Fortuna Union High School 
Mrs. Sarah F. Carter 
Teacher, Eureka Senior High School 
Mrs. Ellen L. Taylor 
Teacher, Fort Bragg Elementary School 


Secretary-Treasurer—Shirley A. Perry 
Teacher, Ukiah High School 
535 Dora Avenue, Ukiah 


Northern 


President—Charles K. Price 
District Superintendent, Orland 
Secretary—Mrs. Portia F. Moss 
County Superintendent, Auburn 
Treasurer—J. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff 


Southern 


President—E. B. Couch 
Registrar, Polytechnic High School 
Los Angeles 
1133 North Everett Street, Glendale 


Vice-President—Leonard L. Bowman 
Teacher, Santa Barbara High School 


Secretary—F. L. Thurston 
307 Continental Building, 
Spring Street, Los Angeles 

Treasurer—Helen M. Lord 
Teacher, Ford Boulevard School 
Los Angeles 


408 South 


Classroom Teachers Divisions 


Bay Section: President, Wilbur W. 
Raisner, 419 Munich Street, San Francisco; 
vice-president, Mrs. Harriet Rose Lawyer, 
1151 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley; secretary, 
Julia Elizabeth Combs, Kelseyville Union 
Elementary School; treasurer, Robert W. 
Watson, 531 Francisco Drive, Burlingame. 

Central Section: President, Henry W. 
Wiems, Reedley; vice-president, Clyde 
Quick, Chowchilla High School; secretary, 
Stella Hagler, Hanford; treasurer, Myron 
Moyer. 

Central Coast Section: President, Doris 
Farrell, teacher social studies, Watsonville 
Union High School; vice-president, C. O. 
Moulder, teacher 
mechanical 


general mechanics and 
drawing, Watsonville Union 
High School; secretary-treasurer, Robert E. 
Burton, teacher science, Santa Cruz Senior 


High School. 


North Coast Section: President, Mary 
Sample, High School, Arcata; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Neal T. McClure, Ford 
Street, Ukiah. 


Southern Section: President, Mrs. Pauline 
Merchant, Garden Grove; vice-president, 
Mrs. Genevra P. Davis, 855 North Avenue 
50, Los Angeles; secretary, Mrs. Theodosia 
Thomas, 315% Atlantic Street, Alhambra; 
treasurer, Ethel M. Roseland, 7610 Hamp- 
ton Avenue, Hollywood. 


Placement Service 


California Teachers Association offers 
its members placement service at nominal 
cost. Members seeking placement service 
should address Earl G. Gridley, 2163 Center 
Street, Berkeley; phone THornwall 5600; 
or Fred L. Thurston, 307 Continental 
Building, Fourth and Spring Streets, Los 
Angeles; phone TRinity 1558. 





AN ORAL 

LANGUAGE 

PRACTICE 
BOOK 


By MaBet VINSON CaGE 


Author of “Spoken Drills and 
Tests in English” 


List Price 90 Cents 


A drill book for oral language prac- 
tice based on the theory that unless 
correct usage is on the tongue’s end, 
it is not functioning. A child will 
write “Yes, I’ve seen him, he’s gone 
down the street” a hundred times 
correctly, but meet him in the hall 
and he will say “Sure, I seen him, 
he’s went down the street.” Our 
author contends that had he practiced 
that sentence orally he would have 
been more likely to say it correctly. 
Perhaps ninety per cent of our use 
of language is oral, therefore the es- 
tablishment of the correct language 
pattern must come through training 
the tongue and ear. 


This practice book provides a unique 
device for testing individual oral 
language usage. It provides drills for 
establishing a correct language pat- 
tern followed by Cumulative Habit 
Tests. 


No rules of grammar are given. The 
book is designed to establish patterns 
of speech through ear training rather 
than by rule. 


Over 1300 test sentences. Key sen- 
tences and a score sheet are provided. 
2 


AN ORAL DRILL BOOK FOR 
USE IN GRADES 5 AND 6. 
MAY BE USED FOR SLOW 
GROUPS IN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
609 Mission Street 


San Francisco, California 
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A SIXTH GRADE UNIT OF WORK 


Jack Stone, Teacher, Garfield School, San Diego 


Ih choosing a unit of work for the 
modern school one needs first to give 
consideration to pupil interest. 


Too often the person creating the 
unit selects a field of work which he 
hopes will interest children and builds 
his program around it. If he is a skilful 
teacher, or if he is lucky in choosing 
his field he succeeds in putting his unit 
across. 


But how much easier and more 
logical it is to find first, exactly what 
children of a given age are interested 
in and proceed from these interests to 
something of value in the way of a 
study. 


It seems then that the job of the 
teacher is to discover just what are the 
immediate interests of the children 
with which he is dealing, and then in 
the light of his experience and taking 
into consideration the complete school 
“set up,” materials, physical environ- 
ment, pupil, teacher, curriculum, create 
a piece of work which will not only 
satisfy those immediate interests of the 
child, but will give him a basis upon 
which the ultimate adult objectives 
may be built. 


There are several ways in which the 
mnterests of children may be discov- 
ered; by checking the books which 
are taken from the library, by obser- 
vation of children at play, by having 
them go over lists of activity and check 
those they would like, by having them 
list activities which they have enjoyed. 

From studies of this type it will be 
found that children in the sixth grade 
in general will be interested in such 
things as active group sports, curiosity 
as to how other people live, interest 
in travel, hobbies, collections, movies, 
etc. 

Many are entering the period of the 
book craze when they read everything 
thy can lay their hands on. The boys 
kecome interested in scientific inven- 
tions. 

Each interest has to do with how 
man spends his leisure time. Why not 
then use this as a unit of work? Com- 
ing at a time in the child’s life when 


his social contacts, his wise choice of 
books, his selection of good motion- 
pictures, his desire to know about 
other people, all are paramount, it 
seems most important that that inter- 
est should be guided and nurtured. 


A study of leisure time would neces- 
sarily include such things as: 


Games played in our own and other 
countries. 


Sportsmanship, the need of it for suc- 
cessful competition. 


Why travel has come to be a modern 
recreation. 


The value of the motion-picture. 
How to select a good picture. 


A study of the development of the stage 
from the Greek to the modern. 


How libraries help occupy leisure time. 


A study of the recreations of our ances- 
tors. 


The Sixth Grade Is Good 


There are many fields into which a 


study of leisure time could lead. Pupils 
should not leave school without hav- 
ing had a vitalizing and stimulating in- 
tensive contact with the fields of leisure 
activity. The sixth grade is the place 
for such a contact. 


The sixth grade at Garfield School 
took up such a study and spent a very 
worthwhile semester upon it. The unit 
was introduced by developing in the 
minds of the children the need for 
more knowledge about games since 
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they were to have charge of the school 
Play Day. 


ROM a discussion they became 

interested in how the surround- 
ings affected sports and studied such 
things as: the seasonal changes in 
games, the effect of climate and topog- 
raphy on games, the values to be 
gotten from playing games, sportsman- 
ship, physical well-being, knowledge 
of proper training, foods, etc. At this 
point a study was made of proper diet. 


The class next became interested in 
what games are played in other lands. 
They studied the games of the Es- 
kimo, the people of the hot lands, the 
people of the temperate zones, and 
tried to find the chief sports played by 
each country. 


The activities carried on by the com- 
mittee for this portion of the unit were 
varied. One committee composed of girls 
studied the dress of the nations, made and 
dressed dolls in costume and worked up re- 
ports as to the meaning and use of each 
part of the costume. Another committee 
made and demonstrated the games played 
in the different countries. A large pictorial 
map of the world was made on which were 
pasted pictures of the national sports of the 
different nations. 


The research committee at this point be- 
came interested in sports of the colonial and 
pioneer days and soon the whole class was 
investigating such things as: Why are there 
more sports now than in former days? 
What did our forefathers do in their spare 
time? What other recreation did they have 
besides games? The class gave a program 
for the school showing the different types 
of games and amusements about which they 
had learned. 


From this point the work led to a study 


Our pageants presented the history of the theater 
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How happy were the children in our pageant! 


of the theater. The class divided into com- 
mittees on: The modern stage, the English 
stage, the Shakesperian stage, and the early 
Greek and Roman plays. They studied the 
development of the box set, the effect of 
electricity on the theater, the mechanics of 
the Shakespeare play, the Miracle play, the 
Pageant, the early church plays, folk danc- 
ing and many other allied topics. The class 
was fortunate in being able to see “Twelfth 
Night” staged. 


NOTHER sixth grade in the same 

school had taken up the study of the 
theater through a different approach; 
namely, through the study of music. As a 
culmination the two classes staged a pageant 
presenting the history of the theater. 


A list of the scenes will perhaps give the 
reader an idea as to the nature of the 
pageant. The acts were: A Greek play, 
Reaping the Harvest; a Roman circus; 
Early Church Play; an English folk dance; 
the Interlude to Midsummer Nights Dream; 
the German Opera, the Flying Dutchman; 
a puppet play, the Three Wishes; a motion- 
scene, and a 


picture taking a picture; 


modern stage play. 


The Children Created 


All stage properties and articles used in 
the production of the pageant were made 
by the children. The result was a pro- 
gram lasting two hours and fifteen min- 
utes, which at various times had the audi- 
ence alternately in tears and laughter. It 
was so successful that it had to be re- 
peated at three different times, ample evi- 
dence of the success and vitalizing nature 
of the study to the children. And only 
two of the hosts of topics on a study of 
leisure time had been used: sport and the 
theater. 


EDUCATION 


CALIFORNIA TO SET THE PACE 
J. W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C. 


WV nen I became secretary of the 
N. E. A. in 1917, although I found an 
enrolment of less than 8,000 members, I 
could see ahead a chance for unprecedented 
growth in membership and in service. 


Professional spirit was going forward by 
leaps and bounds in a few states and in 
California in particular. 1 was not long in 
seeing what it would mean to have the 
active support of these states. 


I made my very first appeal for support 
to the teachers of California. Why? Be- 


and help in a national program. I imme- 
diately began drives in other states refer- 


cause I saw they were anxious to take hold 





ring to the start made in California. 


Our Next Step 





These other states were not to be out- 

















done. So the movement was soon under 
way. The enrolment went from 8,000 to 
15,000, to 30,000, to 60,000, to 120,000, 
and finally to 220,000 before the depression 
called a halt. 





Now we are ready for the next step; 
that is, we are ready to see things from an 
international point of view. The very first 
step in the world goodwill movement is for 
the teachers of all lands to understand and 
appreciate each other. 


Each one who wishes to help California 


set an inspiring example is requested to 






write a word of goodwill enclosing a check 
for $1.00, addressing to J. W. Crabtree, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
BR ¢C 






For this you will receive the appreciation 




















of the World Federation and you will re- 
ceive its magazine, World Education, regu- 
larly. It will also make you a goodwill mem- 
ber of the World Federation of Education 
Associations. Help to set the pace for other 
states as was done by California for the 
N. E. A. nearly two decades ago. 


i 


First issue of 1936-1937 series, Delta 
Journal, Phi Delta Kappa fraternity, Stan- 
ford University, was recently distributed to 
many California schoolmen. The journal 
appears in a new format this year, which 
greatly adds to its attractiveness. John D. 
Peck and Donald L. Cherry are co-editors. 
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Cc. T. A. HONOR SCHOOLS 


(Continued from Page 20) 


Miss. ELLA M. AUSTIN, Nevada 
County superintendent of schools, reports 
Grass Valley High School, Nevada City 
High School and Nevada City Elementary 
School staffs all enrolled 100% in C. T. A. 
for 1937. 


At her recent successful joint institute 
with Sierra County, State Superintendent 
Kersey was presented by the teachers with 
a gold medal. 

. &.> 


Fresno County: Washington Union High 
School (for the 14th consecutive year); 
Walnut Elementary; Selma — Washington 
Elementary, Garfield Elementary, Roose- 
velt Elementary, Kindergarten; Clovis Gram- 
mar School—Helen Shafer, secretary-treas- 
urer, Fresno County Division. 


* * * 


© peciAL recognition is awarded to the 
Dinuba Elementary Schools. These have 
been 100% in C. T. A. for 17 years, and 
100% in N. E. A. for 12 years. W. N. 
Davis, district superintendent of schools of 
Dinuba, is also past President of the Cen- 
tral Section, C. T. A. 


* * * 


Tulare County: Angiola, Alpaugh, Buena 
Vista, Central, Chatham, Cottonwood, Cut- 
fer, Dinuba, Earlimart, East Orosi, Enter- 
prise, Tagus, Eshom Valley, Exeter, Hanby, 
Ivanhoe, Kings River Union, Lindsay, Lo- 
¢ust Grove, Lovell,’ Manzanillo, Oakdale, 
Orosi, Outside Creek, Packwood, Pixley, 
Porterville, Springville Union, Strathmore 
Union, Sultana, Sunnyside, Terra Bella 
Union, Three Rivers Union, Traver, Tulare, 
Visalia, Waukena Union, Wilson, Windsor, 
Woodlake, Exeter Union High, Orosi 
Union High, Strathmore Union High, 
Woodlake High.—Clyde Hubbs, 


secretary, Tulare County Unit. 


Union 


* * * 


Kern County Division—1. Kern County 
Superintendent and his Supervisory staff (8 
members), Herbert L. Healy, superinten- 
dent. 

2. Beardsley Elementary (15 teachers), 
Lawrence Jacobsen, district superintendent. 

3. Belridge Elementary (2 teachers), 
Emmy-Lou Hengst, principal. 

4. Blake Elementary (1 teacher), Alice 
Madigan. 

5. Brundage Elementary (1 teacher), 
Mildred Hostetler. 

6. Buttonwillow Union (7 teachers), 
B. F. Bunker, principal. 

7. Indian Elementary (1 teacher), Mrs. 
Anna B. Knowles. 

8. Johannesburg Elementary 1 teacher), 
Aana Cunningham. 

9. Kern General Hospital (1 teacher), 
Zelmera Domenici. 


10. McFarland Union (20 teachers), 
E. M. Higganbotham, principal. 


11. Maple Elementary (5 
Jack R. Singer, principal. 


teachers), 


12. Maricopa Elementary (7 teachers), 
Mrs. Maude S. Eichel, principal. 


13. Midway Elementary (16 teachers), 
R. N. Hatch, district superintendent. 

14. Munzer Elementary (1 
Mrs. Helen Hertz. 


15. Olig Elementary (4 
Charles A. Reese, principal. 


teacher), 
teachers), 


16. Pershing Elementary (3 teachers), 
Mrs. Mabel Gillespie, principal. 

17. Ponkham Union (5 
Helen M. Ludy, principal. 


teachers), 


18. Rockpile Elementary (6 teachers), 
Wilbur O. Hoke, principal. 


19. Semitropic Elementary (1 teacher), 
Mrs. Cleo Maxey Phillips. 

20. South Fork Union (2 teachers), 
Mrs. Celia Jones, principal. 


21. Tehachapi Elementary (7 teachers), 
Frank A. Blowers, principal. 

22. Union Avenue Elementary (4 teach- 
ers), Mrs. Rhoda Fay Hosking, principal. 

23. Vaughn Elementary (1 
Mrs. Leanah Schanz. 

24. Vineland Elementary (10 teachers), 
Mrs. Ione Kelly, principal. 

25. Wasco Union Elementary (28 teach- 
ers), K. F. Clemens, district superintendent. 

26. Woody Elementary (1 teacher), 
Mrs. Francis J. Woody. 

27. Delano Joint Union High School 
(20 teachers), H. R. Olson, principal. 

28. McFarland Union High School (9 
teachers), L. W. Hedge, principal. 

29. Shafter Union High School (14 
teachers), Errol P. Janes, principal. 

30. Kern County High School at Stony 
Brook (1 teacher), Elfva Mestlund. 

31. Taft Union High School and Junior 
College (74 teachers), F. A. Bauman, dis- 
trict superintendent. 

32. Tehachapi Valley Union High 
School (7 teachers), Orris S$. Imhof, prin- 
cipal. 

33. Richland Elementary, Shafter (23 
teachers), O. T. Olson, district superinten- 
dent. 

34. Wasco Union High School (19 
teachers), Dr. Ben R. Crandall, district 
superintendent.—John T. Sidener, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Tehachapi. 


teacher), 


% * * 


HE first county to report com- 

plete 100% enrolment in C. T. A. 
for 1937, of all teachers in the county, 
is Kings County in the Central Sec- 
tion. J. E. Meadows and his associates 
are to be congratulated upon this fine 
professional achievement. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Bobra of Bali, written and illustrated by 
Mariel Wilhoite and Elizabeth Horton, is « 
charming, richly illustrated book for chil 
dren, ages 6 to 12, recently published by 
Rand McNally and Company. In simp 
words and vivid pictures it tells of a happy 
day in the life of Bobra and his little siste: 
Sayu. This is one of the very first children’s 
books about the romantic island of Bali and 
is of unusual merit. 

ae. ip 


New Latin Text 


New Elementary Latin, by Ullman 
and Henry, revised edition, publisher, 
The Macmillan Company. 


Guidotta Muntzing Lowe, Latin Teacher 
Oxnard Union High School 


Tue revised edition, New Elementary 
Latin, proved to be a very practical book 
for the modern classroom. 

Clear and comfortably large print, with 
well chosen heavy black for newly intro- 
duced topics, provides a splendid mechanical 
basis. Illustrations are not only numerous 
but particularly significant, due to the fact 
that they provide adequate material for the 
observation of cultural Roman subjects 

One illustration may be cited as repre- 
sentative of the high character of the many 
pictures shown: Rome—Ancient, Medieval, 
Modern, with the explanation that there is 
portrayed therein the tomb of Hadrian, later 
built into a fort, with St. Peter's and the 
Vatican also shown. 

Derivative and correlation work are fea- 
tured in the vocabulary, word study and 
correlation of Latin and English grammar. 
Roman civilization may be adequately stud- 
ied by means of the graded connected read- 
ing in Latin, and the series of topics in 
English dealing with Roman customs. 

Declension and conjugation charts serve 
to visualize the grammar forms for the stu- 
dent. Many valuable teaching devices are 
incorporated in the explanation and drill 
sections. Systematized review lessons provide 
a workable summary for the units of work. 

Three particularly valuable features in- 
clude the basic vocabulary list, consisting of 
words recommended by the College En- 
trance Board and the New York State syl- 
labus; the list of books for special assign- 
ments; and the section French and Spanish 
through Latin. Interspersed throughout the 
lessons are lists of words in French, Span- 
ish and Italian. 

A few plays and songs are included, 
affording opportunity for vitalizing the class 
work. This fact demonstrates the close in- 
tegration of material, because the subject- 
matter, even in the plays, provides fully for 
vocabulary study and review. 

This text contains syntax material care- 
fully chosen, with the result that grammar 
lessons may be soundly presented and 
learned; basic grammar fundamentals are not 
neglected, and the cultural phases of both 
Roman and modern civilization may be fully 
covered. 
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California Teachers Association 


Why I am a Member 


ALIFORNIA Teachers Associ 

ation is.the only state-wide pro- 
fessional society which unites 
teachers of all grades and subjects, 
into a working organization. Its main 
endeavor has been the advancement 
ef professional ideals and the proper 
development of California’s most 
prized product—her children. It pro- 
vides the surest way for teachers and 
friends of education to exert influence 
on school problems. Every State has 
such an association. 


Foremost in the Association pro- 
gram over many years has been the in- 
sistence upon professional interests 
and activities. State-wide committees 
and conferences of the Association, 
working with Section leaders, have 
co-operated in every major educa- 
tional advance and progressive front. 


The Association initiated Amend- 
ment No. 16, which the voters wrote 
into the California Constitution, 
thereby fixing public education as 
the first charge upon the State treas- 
ury. This insures high standards of 
service to school children and good 
living conditions for teachers. 


California has a strong, workable 
tenure law, a law for which this As- 
sociation is directly responsible. The 
Association advocates improved pro- 
fessional ethics and standards. 


Through the Association, rural 
supervision has been established and 
retained. 


California Teachers Association in- 
augurated the laws by which teachers 
are entitled to receive salaries during 
illness and retirement salaries upon 
completion of service. 


At each successive Legislature, the 
Association has fostered good school 


laws. A great service of the Associa- 
tion has been the defeat of bad legis- 
lative proposals. 


a. California Teachers Associa- 
tion has fought successfully for the 
retention of free adult courses. 


b. The Association has defeated 
persistent efforts to deprive school 
boards of their right to fix and admin- 
ister school budgets. 


Sierra Educational News, official 
magazine of the Association, goes to 
every member. It is the oldest pro- 
fessional journal in the West, with 
the largest circulation and with high 
national rating. 


Public Relations activities inform 
the general public of current matters 
of interest and are important in main- 
taining good school conditions. The 
Association, to diffuse a better un- 
derstanding of the schools, has field 
workers, radio programs, and state: 
wide newspaper publicity. 

Through its Placement Service, 
with offices in Los Angeles and 
Berkeley, the Association has assisted 
its members, on a non-profit basis, to 
obtain suitable positions at minimum 
expense. 


The loan funds of California 
Teachers Association have aided de- 
serving members to meet unusual 
obligations. 


The Research Department has is: 
sued many statements and bulletins 
on major educational problems. 

The Legal Department provides 
Association members with authorita- 
tive opinions on matters of school 
law. 


Every teacher in this State should 
belong to California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Join now! 
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UNIT IN DEBATING 


1. D. Perry, English Department, Los Angeles High School 


& JDENTS do not go about orat- 
ting and debating, fortunately, but 
they do converse and discuss. They 
are far more interested in learning 
how to ask for engagements to dances 
and theatres than in fathoming the 
esoteric connotations of ad hominem 
and non sequitur.” 


So says Mr. Emery Stoops of Whit- 
tier Union High School in the Octo- 
ber °35, Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion. One in particular of the assistant 
supervisors in the Los Angeles City 
Schools assures us that debating is out- 
moded, pupils do not do it any more. 


Thus an emphatic condemnation is 
placed upon debating. Thus debating 
is voted out, railroaded out and placed 
in the category of things that were. 


There are, however, other consider- 
ations. Late in the “35-°36 school year, 
nine schools sent representatives to a 
meeting to organize a Los Angeles 
City Debating League. Preliminary 
steps were taken. Such a league is as- 
sured for next year. 


Last year the program of the South- 
ern California Debating and Oratorical 
League was widened to include extem- 
poraneous speaking, the number of 
member schools increased, and interest 
was keener than for many years. 


This outline of a course in debating 
is not categorically a unit, but not 
withstanding its failure to conform in 
every particular to the logical criteria 
of the term, it embodies the spirit and 
practice of most that is valuable in the 
unit idea, and could, with no great 
stretch of language, be so called. 


An Integrated Unit 


The work is extended over the first 
term of the second year of the senior 
high school, designated in Los Angeles 
schools the B 11 term. It is a required 
term in English. The first three terms 
of English are required; a fourth is 
elective at any time before graduation. 
The entire subject-matter of the proj- 
ects is planned to integrate with a 
required term of American studies in 
social science. 


In two particulars it hits the plan of 





the social science course. First, it deals 
with questions of the hour, thus, sup- 
posedly, beginning with the immediate 
interests of the pupils. Secondly and 
consequently, it uses materials that are 
being produced in the immediate 
present, newspapers, magazines, pam- 
phlets, interviews, and the reflections 
of the participants themselves. 


The time allotment for this under- 
taking is eight weeks. It, however, is 
not given en bloc, but distributed two 
periods a week through the term. 


The purpose of the study is to learn 
to select a debatable question; to find 
out what may be said on either side; 
to weigh the evidence adduced or ob- 
tainable; to listen without excitement 
to the presentation of both sides; and, 
finally, to form a conclusion on the 
weight, not of the merit of the ques- 
tion, but of the argument, and to learn 
to give an objective rather than a sub- 
jective or emotional decision. 


The Objects of the Work 


To attack the question by the in- 
ductive method is here possible. In 
this class the pupils bring with them a 
goodly store of knowledge about de- 
bating. They hear interclass debates, 
interschool debates, debates over the 
radio, and other more or less informal 
arguments, many of them from an 
early period of their lives. 


Their minds are by no méans a tab- 
ula rasa on the subject. To find a 
team, even two or three who can go 
ahead and prepare an argument with- 
out any reference to the teacher, is 
generally possible. There, then, is the 
opportunity for the inductive proceed- 
ing. Time is allotted for preparation, 
the debate scheduled, heard; and then 
comes the examination of the speci- 
men. 


Is the question one in which pupils 
are interested, one in which the pub- 


Mrs. Ella M. Austin, Nevada County Sup- 
erintendent of Schools, reports Grass Val- 
ley High School staff enrolled 100% in 
C. T. A, N. E. A. and American Red 
Cross. H. R. Spiess and his staff are con- 
gratulated upon this professional record. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


lic is interested? Is it a question of 
expediency or one of moral principle? 
Has it been so stated that there is 
something to say on both sides? Was 
the material so arranged that it was 
easily understandable? 


Here the question arises! whether it is not 
worthwhile to save the learners from com- 
mon mistakes. Whether, for the sake of be- 
ing strictly inductive, it is worthwhile to let 
the pupils recapitulate the history of debat- 
ing in their own experience or to use time- 
saving devices, such as books or talks by 
the teacher; in other words, using short- 
cuts in traveling over the line of progress. 


The teacher must weigh the disadvantages 
and the gains on either side and then 
choose. Very probably, if he is a person of 
common sense, he will choose a combina- 
tion method. Most teachers give some pre- 
liminary instructions. 


Every group of pupils organized into a 
team has a project. Each pupil must con- 
sider the case as a whole. It is not enough 
that he should know his side or the issues 
he is to discuss. He must see their relation 
to his side and to the other. The group in 
ordinary practice is four, it may be six, or 
even two. 


At pupils who have reached the B-11 

grade have a sense of what arguing is 
for and the stuff of which it is made. Their 
purpose is to learn to make a good selec’ 
tion of material, to frame it rightly, and 
to drive it effectively. 


This plan of work is made for large 
classes, or sections, in a school in which 
there are many such sections, say from 10 
or 12 to 20. Its adaptation to smaller 
schools will be considered separately. 


One way of accomplishing this in prac- 
tice is to have the teachers, or a commit- 
tee of them, make out a long list of ques- 
tions at the beginning of the term and to 
distribute this list to all the sections. This 
would limit pupils initiative and choice. To 
obviate this the pupils might be allowed to 
frame, within wide limits, any question of 
their own. To satisfy the principal that the 
project is being done responsibly, the 
teacher should give it a formal approval. 


The Pupils Choose 


Choice of team-mates and opponents is 
left to the pupils, except in those rare cases 
in which they cannot agree. The teacher 
must then designate, for time cannot be 
lcst which might shut out some of the class 
from their chance to appear. The teams also 
choose their dates to appear on the pro- 
gram. 

The handling of the program is also in 
the hands of the pupils. A student presides, 
chosen directly or indirectly by the class. 
After the speeches and reply speeches have 
been heard, a judgment is rendered. Some- 
times it is by a board of judges chosen by 


1. See Dewey, How We Think, p. 159. 
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the teams, sometimes by a vote of the class 
as a whole. Other ways might be devised. 


Two points are voted on, best team and 
first speaker. The first speaker thus chosen, 
often by rule, is automatically chairman of 
the next debate. The leader of the affirma- 
tive team is charged with the duty of writ- 
ing the question and the names of the 
speakers on the blackboard “plain for all 
men to see.” 


The time: allotted to each speaker, in an 
hour period, will be about 11 minutes, 8 
for constructive and 3 for reply speech. 
But here, as in many other points, a great 
deal of latitude is permitted. One speaker 
may take more time than his team-mate. 
Often, when time allows, members of the 
class review what they have heard orally, 
including in their consideration the attitude 
of the audience. 


Gaining the Criteria 


How shall the pupils gain the criteria? 
Sometimes they are content with their own 
impressions and their own reactions. They 
have also the comments and suggestions of 
the teacher. Time for such should generally 
be allowed after the debate. Then, there is 
the text book, if one is available. 


practical difficulties often arise 
when the group is large. One of the most 
serious is shortage of material. No school 
library is adequate for a group of from 500- 
800 boys and girls. They are tempted to 
borrow from their friends, or to use the 
debate books in which are the question, the 
exposition, the issues, and discussions in 
connected discourse ready prepared. The 
job is well done, a list of good references 
is appended, but they are the bane of good 
debating. Nothing of importance is left for 
the pupil except to condense the speeches 
and recite them. 


Some 


The value to the pupil consists in his 
briefing his own question, selecting in par- 
ticular his own issues and hunting up his 
own material. Whatever gets in the way of 
this vitiates the debate. The teacher must, 
however, take into account the practical 
difficulties, and make due allowances. 


Validity of evidence is harder to develop 
without the intervention of the teacher. It 
is a question of mature judgment which the 
greater number of the pupils cannot be ex- 
pected to have. A good magazine, the 
opinion of an expert, a newspaper, the 
vociferations of a loud-mouth member of 
the class, the discussion of an eminent per- 
son over the air, or of the “Town Meet- 
ing,” these brought together and exam- 
ined, the relative thought, care, knowledge 
and integrity may be consid- 
ered. This is a good spot to use the labora- 
tory method 


intellectual 


N a class of 36 with the conventional 4- 
pupil team there will be nine teams. 
Theoretically there ought to be three de- 
bates for each pupil. As a practical matter 
it is hard to have more than two. Very 


few teachers would confine the entire time 
to debating. The discussion of evidence, of 
the ethics of public life and of debating, 
will come in to break an unrelieved stream 
of verbal wrestling. 


Two general considerations of form re- 
main to be considered. One is form in 
organizing material, the other form in 
speaking. There is danger in using a set 
method of procedure, as, for example, gen- 
eral interest in the question, history of the 
question, definition of terms, agreed-upon 
matter, analysis of the question and the 
like. Often some of these matters are clear 
enough, sometimes all of them. If pupils 
are let alone they will often find approaches 
that are more original and more arresting 
than that of any set arrangement. 


One governing principle, however, should 
be emphasized early and late. Every gen- 
eral principle, law, axiom, dictum should 
be copiously illustrated. Reserve illustra- 
tions should be amassed to be presented 
when points are challenged. Another crucial 
matter is the difference between casual illus- 
trations and typical. 


Some special attention should be given 
to reply speeches. Debaters often make 
absurd demands upon their opponents, call- 
ing for proof of every third-rate point “be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt.” Those thus 
imposed upon must learn to take those 
demands calmly and reply in a tone of 
good-natured humor or with a touch of 
ridicule. Selection of a few big points to 
answer is the main thing. Each case should 
be closed by a comparison with that op- 
posed to it. 


Mode of Presentation 


Shall the presentation be calm and in- 
tellectual, emotional, aggressive, an attack 
with a personal animus? After some pre- 
sentation of arguments we may follow 
Agassiz’s dictum and “look at your fish.” 
Such examination will show the group that 
differing elements of the speech demand 
different presentation. The beginning should 
first catch the attention of the hearer. It 
should be striking, and vigorously spoken. 
The preliminaries should be clear, the de- 
velopment and the summary of the various 
points should be emphatic. 


If such a plan of work is used in a 
school with 
plish even better results. Here will be more 


smaller classes it will accom- 
time for the groups to consult with the 
teacher. He can suggest more sources, ask 
more revealing questions. It will work out 
better if he lets them come to him. That 


will give them a sense of taking the initia- 








Annuai convention of Girls Leagues of 
the San Joaquin Valley high schools was 
held recently at Taft Union High School, 
Kern County. Student representatives and 
advisers from nearly 60 valley high schools 
attended the convention. Oakdale 
High School, County, 


selected as hostess for the 1937 convention. 


Union 


Stanislaus was 
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tive. More of the co-operative work of the 
pupil can be done in class where the teacher 
is available when he is wanted. He knows 
persons to be interviewed, those to whom 
letters should be sent. He can also give 
suggestions as to what is common knowl- 
edge and thus not necessary to be proved 


Inter-school Debating 


Although it is not logically included in 
this study, perhaps it might not be afield 
to add a word about league or inter-school 
debating. If there is a regular class in de- 
bating such work should be done as regular 
classwork. If properly done a “big league” 
debate is almost an ideal project. Pupils do 
not choose the question, that has to be 
done by agreement, but that in itself is a 
lesson in co-operation. The method is that 
of classwork broadened and intensified. 


If the question is not stereotyped, as of 
course it should not be, there is a whole 
great field of exploration; histories, maps, 
magazines, radio talks, letters to more or 
less authoritative. persons, interviews—the 
whole job is fascinating and involves a large 
expenditure of time and energy. Genuine 
debaters do this happily. The function of 
the coach is largely that of suggesting 
sources and of giving negative criticism. 


WV THIN the last half-dozen years de- 
bating tournaments have been organ- 
ized. A center is selected, generally some 
college, a question is given and all par- 
ticipating schools work on that one ques- 
tion, each team being required to handle 
each side of the question alternately. 


After an agreed-upon number of debates 
a check-up is made. Those which have lost 
a large proportion of decisions are elimi- 
nated. The others are then matched and the 
debates proceed, losers being eliminated. 
This plan is now organized on a nation- 
wide scale. 


The advantages of this plan are that 
pupils must work up the case with extra- 
ordinary care, and must learn to present 
it well, and that after having prepared 
thoroughly, they have a chance to use their 
speeches more than once. The disadvantages 
are that they have nothing at all to say 
about the handling of the plan, every- 
thing is provided for by rule and the team 
goes as it is told. 


Another and more serious objection is 
the debate book previously alluded to, in 
which all the work is ready prepared, and 
debaters have a great temptation to parrot 
what is found there. This is a very serious 
drawback. 


A third objection is that teams have to 
argue both the 
They generally have convictions on one 
side or the other, and they often do vio- 


sides of same question. 


lence to these convictions. The unethics of 
disregarding conviction is serious. 

Lastly it may be asked, why debate at 
all? Why not discuss quietly and sanely, 
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without excitement and without acerbity? 
Is it not really a crude and outworn way 
of doing things? 

the purely intellectual and ab- 
stractly social and brotherly standpoint it 
sounds plausible. On the other hand, the 
League of Nations, Parliament, Congress 
and all the state and local legislatures pro- 
ceed by argument. In our law courts cases 
are argued. Editorials are largely argu- 
ments. It may be said that the resulting 
inanities, ineffectualities, and injustices show 
the weakness of arguing, and to this at 
least a qualified assent must be given. 


From 


The Case For Argument 


Notwithstanding, the case for argument 
is by no means lost. When really serious 
questions arise, questions which cannot by 
any means be settled by the laboratory 
method, men take to arguing. The outcome 
of a discussion of a vital moot question is 
always argument. In such a case we do not 
know how to proceed in any other way 
than by mustering the pros and cons. If 
any other method could be discovered, it 
would long ago have been discovered. 
Pragmatically, argument is inevitable.:. 


ne last point and for adolescent educa- 

tion the strongest one, is that it ap- 
peals to the competitive instinct. It will 
immediately be argued that that is the 
strongest objection to it. Not so. Despite 
the Gestalt psychology and all the’ peace 
associations we remain essentially competi- 
tive beings. A principle that has been de- 
veloped through millions of years of evolu- 
tion is not likely to vanish because some 
educational magician says “Presto, change!” 
Nor will it die because someone says in a 
sisterly fashion it is not nice. 


The only thing we can wisely do with it 
is to put restraints upon it and keep it 
from running wild. Let us use what is 
native to the pupil, keeping it within the 
bounds of fairness and good sportsmanship 


2. See Dewey, How We Think, p. 102. 


* * * 


Grover A. Gates, teacher, Edison Tech- 
nical High School, Fresno, is new president 
of California Association of Health, Phy- 
sical Education and Recreation, Fresno Unit. 
Other new officers are: Margaret Swift, vice- 
president; Mrs. Jean B. Scott, secretary; 
and Marion Herbert, treasurer. 


Mataline G. Crabtree, for 35 years teacher 
in South Pasadena elementary schools, is 
now teaching children of her first pupils. 

A recent issue of the Pasadena Post car- 
ries a charming, illustrated, feature story, 
describing Miss Crabtree’s great services to 
children and parents in South Pasadena. 

South Pasadena Foothill Review, in an 
interesting feature column on Teachers We 
Remember, pays high tribute to Miss Crab- 
tree and to her faithful services. 








Musie Conference 
William E. Knuth 
San Francisco State College 


Directing Chairman of the Conference 


Miosic Educators of California, Ariz- 
ona, and Nevada meet for the biennial con- 
vention and festival of California-Western 
School Music Conference, Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, March 21-24. 


William D, Revelli of the University of 
Michigan will conduct an_ instrumental 
clinic. He organized and developed the 
prize-winning high school band in Hobart, 
Indiana, and is considered an outstanding 
authority on school bands. He has acted as 
adjudicator and conductor of clinics and 
conferences in many sections of our coun- 
try. His reputation as a leader in instru- 





William D. Revelli 


mental music is recognized throughout the 


East and Mid-West. 


One of the important features of the 
convention will be the rehearsals and final 
the All Conference Chorus, 
Orchestra and Symphonic Band. These play- 
ers and singers will be selected from the 
high school and junior college music stu- 
dents in California, Arizona, and Nevada. 
The chorus will be under the direction of 
Glenn H. Woods of Oakland; the sym- 
phonic band under leadership of Frank 
Mancini, Modesto, and the orchestra will 


be conducted by Dr. Alfred Hertz. 


concert by 


* * * 


M. M. Thompson, teacher, Gustine Union 
High School, was recently elected president 
of the Merced-Mariposa County Teachers 
Association; Mrs. Eda Stewart of Mariposa 
County schools was elected vice-president, 
and John Torre, Los Banos Elementary 
Schools, secretary-treasurer. 
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Girls Glee Club of Departmental School, 
Oakdale, under direction of the music in- 
structors, Elsie Geddes and Madlyn Ryd- 
berg, recently gave several creditable pre- 
sentations of an operetta before various 
groups of its community. J. J. Berry is 


superintendent of Oakdale elementary 
schools, which for years have held 100% 
memberships in Stanislaus County Teachers 
Association, California Teachers Association, 
and National Education Association. 


* * * 


Instructional materials in automobile and 
trafic safety have been introduced into the 
curriculum of the Napa Union High School; 
Earl E. Crawford is principal. 


* * &* 


Beatrice Colton, Modesto Junior College, 
has been delivering a series of lectures on 
music this year as her contribution to the 
cultural life of her community. 

* # 

Richard B. Lewis, director of dramatics, 
Glendale Junior College, was one of the 
speakers at the recent convention of the 
National Council of English Teachers held 
in Boston. He discussed moving-picture 
evaluation in high school classes. 

Carol Hovious, head, English depart- 
ment, San Mateo County High School and 
Junior College, Hollister, also addressed the 
recent convention upon teaching high school 
students to read. Miss Hovious is nation- 
ally known for her research contributions in 
remedial reading, including the preparation 
of outstanding text materials. 

Myrtle Gustafson, Claremont Junior High 
School, Oakland, discussed interest factors 
basic to curriculum building before the 
convention. 


* * * 


F. Melvyn Lawson, vice-principal, Sacra- 
mento Senior High School, is a_ recent 
contributor to the Phi Delta Kappan. His 
article is entitled The American Dilemma. 


* * * 


Safety is the title of a textbook in safety 
education published recently by McGraw- 
Hill; the authors are Florence Nelson and 
H. Louise Cottrell. A workbook has been 
developed to supplement the text. 


In Memoriam 


Ernest D. Holly, former principal, Crystal 
Grammar School, Suisun, Solano County, 
and former cashier, First National Bank of 
Suisun. Member of a pioneer California 
family, he was born in Dixon and graduated 
from Stanford University. For several years 
he was California chief deputy superinten- 
dent of banks. 


Mrs. Anna La Moreaux, teacher for many 
years in Brawley elementary schools, Im- 
perial County, passed away recently at the 
C. T. A. Southern Section Teachers Wel- 
fare Home in Pasadena. 
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The children were so proud of their dairy 


(Continued from Page 11) 


company this pantomime with a sound that 
represents the milking, “Tse, tse, tse.” 

Second Motif. Carrying the milk to the 
milk-house. 

In the first motif the children are facing 
in the circle. Now they turn to their right 
and walk in a circle pretending that they 
are carrying pails. 

Third Motif. Straining the milk. 

Pantomime. Lift the pails from the floor 
on right. Pour to the left with a sh- shing 
sound. Repeat. 

Second Motif. Cooling the milk. 

Children maintain same position as in 3. 
Arms are extended upward and then down 
as if to represent the milk running over the 
pipes in the cooler. A swishing sound is 
made. The fingers are in motion as the 
arms are raised and lowered. 

Repeat Third Motif. Bottling and Cap- 
ping the Milk. 

The children run and jump in time with 
the music. The running represents the 
bottles moving on a track and the jumping 
represents the capping machine. As the 
music comes to a close all of the children 
run off to two corners of the room which 
become their houses. The boy who is to be 
the milkman and the milk fairy also leave 
the room. All of the children and the farm- 
ers, too, go to sleep. 


During the entire performance the milk 
fairy dances in and out among the children 
in the circle. She makes her first appear- 
ance when the milking scene is depicted. 
She carries a white scarf which she uses 
in rhythm with the music. 


3. Sleeping Children. Record 8662B. 
Danse De Le Fee Dragee (sometimes known 
as Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy). 


When the record is about a quarter of 
the way through, the milkman and the 
Spirit of Milk enter. The fairy dances 
around the sleeping children waving her 
scarf over them. Sometimes she follows the 
milkman or precedes him. 


The milkman goes through the panto- 
mime of driving a truck and delivering milk. 
He goes around in a circle, stopping at 
the homes of the sleeping children and 
farmers. Toward the end of the record the 


milkman goes to one s.de 
of the room and goes to 
sleep, too. 

The fairy dances around 
and watches over the chil- 
dren when at the sound of 
the pitch pipe the children 
awake. They yawn and 
stretch, get up and move 
around. The fairy directs 
their attention to the milk 
on the front porch. They 
get it, and drink it. The 
fairy is happy. She feels 
their muscles, she sees how 
tall they are. 


At the sound of the pitch 
pipe the children come to 
attention and sing, “Milk,” from the Sep- 
tember, 1928, issue of the Normal Instruc- 
tor, page 70. 

4. Happy Children run and jump. Rec’ 
ord 20162. 

Children run lightly to form a circle. 
To the rhythm, Run, Run, Run, they con- 
tinue in a circle and change to the rhythm, 
Jump, Jump, Jump. To the third rhythm, 
Run, Run, Run, they run lightly into the 
hall. 

Catalina then returns to the room to 
invite the guests to stay for refreshments 
which are served by the children on the 
refreshment committee. 


References 


From the long list of references used the 
most helpful are: 

The Social Studies in the Primary Grades, 
Grace Storm. 

The Activities Curriculum in 
Grades, Marion Stevens. 

A Fair and a Study of Milk, Sophia Ann 
Harbison, Bureau of Publishing, Columbia 
University. 

The First Grade Studies Milk, Lula 
Wright, teacher, Lincoln Elementary School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The Story of Milk, Zirbes & Wesley, 
Keystone View Co. 

Material on Dairy Unit, Posters, etc., 
California Dairy Council. 531 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Los Angeles. 


Primary 


Music 
The Music Hour in the Kindergarten and 
First Grade. Also First Book, California 
State Series. 
Neidlinger, Small Songs for Small Sing- 
ers. 
Giddings, Songs of Childhood. 
Poems 


Milne, A. A., When We Were Very 
Young. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, Any Complete 
Works. 

Cooke, Edmund, Walter H. Baker Co., 
Boston. 

Rossetti, Christina, Any Complete Works 


Stories 


Mitchell, Lucy Sprague, Here and Now 
Story Book. 






in 


From Saeramento 


Initial number has appeared of Sacra- 
mento County Educator, official bulletin of 
Sacramento County Teachers Association, 
organized in 1931 under auspices of County 
Superintendent R. E. Golway. The county 
association has grown rapidly and with ris- 
ing enthusiasm. 

Edwin A. Wells, 
now principal, San Rafael High School. 


First president was 


Other presidents were Peter J. Kramer, 
Miss Ethel I. Baker, Watson L. Johns and 
the incumbent, H. E. Winterstein, principal, 
Arden School. 
secondary. 

* * * 


Paul R. Kurtz, Modesto Junior College, 
is serving this year as president of the North 
San Joaquin Science Teachers Association. 
George McGinnis, Modesto High School, 
is secretary-treasurer. The group is one of the 
most active professional groups in its section, 
which embraces northern valley counties. 





Manual Training Teachers 
DEMAND 


The Best for School Work 


F. P. M. Frame and 
Blades outlast all 
others. Used in many 
of the schools through- 
out the U. S. 
CONSULT YOUR 
DEALER 


a ia 






Cuts at any angle wood, iron or bakelite. Free sample 
of blade sent Manual Training Teachers upon request. 


F. P. M AXSON 3722 N. Ashland Avenue 


Curcaco, In.ino1s 








UNIVERSAL PORTABLE 


Recording Machine 


A precision machined, compact out- 
fit that positively eliminates all 
waver—Records in either direction 
at 33% or 78 RPM—90, 110 or 130 
lines per inch—110 volt AC 100% 
synchronous motor — Solid 16 in. 
turntable — Constant speed rim 
belt drive—Complete switching ar- 
rangement for headset monitoring 
from playback or cutting head— 
Reinforced black leatherette car- 
rying cases Unequalled value — 
Superlative performance. Also sta- 
tionery machines, amplifiers, cut- 
ting heads, special acetate pickup, 
etc. 


Universal Microphone Co., Ltd. 


424 Warren Lane 
Inglewood, California, U. S. A. 
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THE STATUS OF FUSION 


TO FUSE OR NOT TO FUSE 


Ronald W. Cox, Social Studies, Westwood Junior-Senior High School, Lassen County 


To satisfy a curiosity and to meet 
the requirements for a couple of units 
of university work the writer under- 
took to “determine the present status 
of opinion among writers regarding 
the needs for, and the values and lim- 
itations of, fusion.” 


Periodical literature published since 
1930 and pertinent to the problem was 
surveyed with some degree of exact- 
ness. Thirty articles were found that 
dealt generally, and in some cases spe- 
cifically, with the needs, values and 
limitations of fusion. These contribu- 
tions had been made by persons in the 
field who had had academic contact 
and/or actual experience with fusion 
and fusion courses. A check showed 
that the articles came from reputable 
sources. 


The findings, if thought valid, would 
be received by both opponents and 
proponents of fusion with loud ac- 
claim. In other words, practically 
nothing could be concluded as regards 
the values outweighing the limitations 
or vice versa. 


No Controversy Here 


There was, however, agreement 
among the writers concerning the 
pressing need for a means of further- 
ing educational method and procedure. 
It was pointed out by a majority of 
writers that there is a need to remedy 
the faults of departmentalized learn- 
ing; a need to clarify the confusion 
caused by the present multiplicity of 
courses; a need to understand actual 
and subject-matter relationships; a 
need manifested by new findings in 
psychology and educational theory; 
and a need manifested by evidence of 
existing social and individual disinte- 
gration. On these points there was 
little to debate. 


On the other hand, argument could 
easily arise over the relation of the 
values to the limitations of fusion. 
(Considering, again, for the moment 
that the findings of the study are 
valid.) The opponents of fusion could 


point first to the item that recurred 
with greater frequency than any other: 
“Teachers are not trained to teach 
fusion.” The proponents could hastily 
point out that the three following items 
in rank of frequency were distinct val- 
ues, and were mentioned only slightly 
fewer times than the first. They were: 
“Fusion improves teaching at the sec- 
ondary level,” “Fusion motivates pupil 
interest and study,” and, “Fusion aids 
in the understanding of relationships.” 
To which the opponents of fusion 
could exclaim: 


“Look at the items that rank fifth 
and sixth in the frequency of mention. 
How can the fusion program succeed?” 


They are: “Teachers are lacking in 
ability to teach fusion.” “Schools are 
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too crowded to allow the fruitful work- 
ing out of the fusion program.” 


To which the opponents could re- 
And so the argument could 
go, with each side at loggerheads and 
nothing settled. The little chart com- 
paring the values and limitations, 
printed below, shows that the average 
rank of the limitations is 17.8, slightly 
higher than the average rank of the 
values mentioned by the writers, 
which is 19.7. Any one agrees that 
this is not an adequate basis for chos- 
ing which is to be preferred. 


The Pragmatic Test 


At all odds, fusion is an actuality in 
many schools. Trends point to the fur- 
ther adoption of it. A winning of the 


argument by the proponents, as it 
were. 


“Secondary education of the future 
will see the gradual elimination of di- 
viding lines between subjects. Science 
and mathematics will come together, 


TO FUSE OR NOT TO FUSE 


YES Rank 
Improves teaching at secondary 
levels 


Motivates interest and study 


Aids understanding of relation- 
GND esicte a Recut Seu tbes 4.5 


Helps in acquiring appreciations.. 4.5 


Improves teacher-pupil relation- 


Helps in acquiring skills and 
techniques 


Creates desire for teacher study.... 
Stresses child values 

Widens supplementary readings 
Improves use of sources.................. 31.5 
Improves oral expression 


Provides for thorough mastery of 
WG a cat teh tg ee 31.5 


Saves time and energy................ ait 
Enriches subject matter 


Lessons clerical work 


NO Rank 


Teachers are not trained 

Teachers are lacking in ability 

Schools are too crowded 

Teachers are not sympathetic 

Present materials and equipment 
unsuited 

Educators lacking in knowledge 
of child needs 


Fusion of courses require more 


Present programs are 
flexible 
Fusion implies total school re- 
organization 
Libraries are inadequately 
We ices oe oe a 
‘Fusion lessens emphasis on skills..22.0 
Fusion puts too much emphasis 
on Social Studies........................22.0 
Fusion apt to become too me- 
CN .ccititinic he sltsiibitbeins 34,5 
Teachers misinterpreted fusion 
Fusion program not subject to 
evaluation 


The chart omits the six items relating to the needs for fusion, hence the rank of 


36 when only 30 items are shown. 


The chart was constructed by counting the number of times the item listed 
appeared in the writings, establishing its frequency and arranging them according 


to the number of times each recurred: 


Average ranking of values for fusion.......................-.--.- 


Average ranking of limitations of fusion 


<sipetee ee 








‘ank 


1.0 
4.5 
6.5 
10.0 
12.3 
16.5 
16.5 
16.5 


16.5 


31.5 
31.5 


36.0 
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nd history, economics, geography and 

civics will combine into a general 
course in citizenship. In fact the day 
may come when all pupils will study 
for a whole year one topic in which 
all fields are combined.”! 


But between now and then much 
need be done. Limitations must be 
recognized as handicaps to be re- 
moved. The adoption of a program 
should be the result of conscientious 
and sound thought. It should not be a 
mere effort to “keep up with the 
Joneses.” 


1, Frederick, R. W. Future Trends of the High 
School. The Curriculum Journal. May 22, 1935. 
Page 18. 


Classroom Teachers 


Pauline Merchant,Garden Grove; President 
C. T. A. Southern Section Classroom 
Teacher Department; 

Member C. T. A. Board of Directors 


Cassroom Department of California 
Teachers Association, Southern Section, has 
ended a most successful year. 


Five business meetings of the executive 
board of the department were held during 
the year, and six regional membership meet- 
ings, each in a different county. The pro: 
grams for the regional meetings were fur- 
nished by the Southern Section Committee 
on Modern Education. 


The combined attendance at the regional 
meetings ran well over 3,000. This is the 
first attempt at taking the Association to out- 
lying sections, and the success is greeted 
with much satisfaction. 

More than 4,500 pieces of mail were sent 
out by a paid secretary besides the countless 
hundreds 


themselves sent. The material sent out by 


that exectuive board members 


the secretary included five news letters pre- 
pared in answer to requests from teachers; 
15,000 or more teachers have been reached 
by this means. 


The Department took the lead in con- 
ducting the C. T. A. membership campaign 
this fall. The results are exceedingly ‘gratify- 
ing. 

*. +-< 


California Test of Mental Maturity— 
Elementary Battery, devised by Sullivan, 
Clark and Tiegs, elementary grades 4-8; 
published by Southern California School 
Book Depository, 3636 Beverly Boulevard, 
Los Angeles; comprises a 16-page folder 
and a 12-page manual of directions; an 
excellent diagnostic test of mental maturity. 


George P. Morgan 


(Continued from Page 10) 


The neighbors, led by big Jim Platt, 

Called on the boys and passed the hat. 

They raised a purse, ‘twas mighty fat 
On Old Main Gulch. 


The widow thanked 
tears— 

This most kind act allayed her fears. 

The boys were pleased, they gave three 


cheers 
On Old Main Gulch. 


them through her 


And when an old boy said “Good-bye” 

To Tom and Dick and Sam and Si 

And left for home beyond the sky 
From Old Main Gulch. 


I cal’clate when he got up there 

Where streets are gold and all is fair, 

He'd size ‘em up; then breathe a prayer 
From Old Main Gulch. 


Mr. Morgan spoke at a recent Phi Delta 
Kappa dinner in Sacramento upon “A Life- 
time in Public Education.” The fraternity 
news letter contained the following well- 
deserved tribute to this outstanding educa- 
tor: 


“Out of that glamorous period he brings 
his memories of the experience and happen- 
ings connected with the early schools of 
California. Never before have we oeen so 
fortunate as to have as our speaker a man 
who has been actively engaged in public 
education for nearly sixty years. ‘Phil’ Mor- 
gan we salute you for your long and dis- 
tinguished service to our common profes- 
sion. 


Joan and Betty Raynor, 
talented young artists here 
shown in a dance, are pre- 
senting programs of gay 
tales, songs, and dances, be- 
fore clubs, societies and 
school assemblies throughout 


the Pacific Coast. 


Their programs are on 
very high artistic and ethical 
levels and embody the prin- 
ciples of progressive educa- 
tion. 


The dramatic critic of Los 
Angeles Times says of them: 
“Refreshing as a May morn- 
ing.” 

Their-address is P. O. Box 
1222, Los Angeles. 
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Among those who are on the Advisory 
Board of the Radio Writers Guild of Amer- 
ica, and who are interested in aiding the 
radio writer and the potential radio writer 
are men and women drawn from the most 
intellectual groups that represent drama, 
music, social and philanthropic fields of 
American life. Address the Guild at 6636 
Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood 


* * * 


California Elementary School Principals 
Association Bay Section issues a helpful and 
interesting mimeographed bulletin. A recent 
issue features messages from the state presi- 
dent, William J. Burkhard, and the section 
president, F. B. Zimmerman. George C. 
Bliss, principal, Sherman School, Oakland, 
is chairman of the Legislative Committee 

The Bay Section has 109 members. The 
State membership is 465. Harry Buckalew, 
Fresno, is editor of the state news bulletin 


* * #*# 


Dr. Blaisdell Honored 


Dr. James A. Blaisdell, for 18 years presi- 
dent of Pomona College and more recently 
president of Claremont Colleges, has been 
elected president emeritus of Claremont Col- 
leges and an honorary member of the board 
of trustees. These positions by which the 
Colleges desire to give deserved recognition 
to Dr. Blaisdell’s long and distinguished 
service, were created by action of the board 
and Dr. Blaisdell was elected to fill them: 


At the recent 25th anniversary of Dr. 
Blaisdell’s educational service in Southern 
California, educational leaders, alumni and 
friends of the associated institutions hon- 
ored his quarter century of leadership in 
the educational and civic life of the West. 
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Fred Rice Honored 


Tue many California friends of Frede- 
rick A. Rice will be interested to know that 
the 25th anniversary of his service with 
Ginn and Company has been recognized by 
his admission into the firm as a partner. 


This old New England concern has never 
been incorporated and still remains a part- 
nership, as organized by the founder, Edwin 


Frederick A. Rice 


Ginn, in 1867, the names of the partners 
and owners of the business appearing on 
their letterhead. 


Mr. Rice has been connected with the 
San Francisco office of the company ever 
since his employment by the firm, and in 
recent years has been assistant manager. 


A graduate of Cornell University, with 
history as his major, the social sciences 
have always appealed to him. He was a 
high school teacher of social science before 
he began his present work. He has served 
as a member of California High School 


Japan Tourist Bureau 
Johnson Publishing Company..........39 


Macmillan Company ........................- 29 
Matson-Oceanic Line............ 2nd cover 
Maxson, F. P 

Miele Travel Service, Henry 


National Association of Chewing 
Gum Manufacturers.......... 3rd cover 


Southern Pacific Limes...................... 3 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
Tours International 


Universal Microphone Company 


Winston Company, John C...............2 3 


State Curriculum Committee, as a speaker 
on school problems, and as president, board 
of trustees, St. John’s Presbyterian Church 
in Berkeley, where he lives. He is serving 
his second term as president of the Oakland 
Forum, a great organization for adult edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Rice as a member of the Ginn firm 
will contribute increasingly valuable service 
to the schools, through that organization, 
by insisting that the progressing demands 
of the schools be met. 


* % Bo 


Tying~-in the popular sport of soap-box 
racers and racing with the nourishment and 
care of the teeth has resulted in an Educa- 
tional Heatlh Playlet called Build Strong. 
It is easily presented and is designed espec- 
ially for grades 4-5-6. 


Soap-box cars and racers mark a certain 
age in most every child's life. To know 
how to build them well, they must know 
what materials to use. In Build Strong, 
Jimmy and Bobby, the main characters, are 
shown by their good friend, the dentist, that 
building strong teeth can be as much an 
interesting and exciting project as building 
racers. 


A copy of Build Strong will be sent 
gratis upon request to any teacher of Grades 
4-5-6 by the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, Madison, Wisconsin. 


* * * 


Tokyo Conference 


WV orip Conference of Education 
Associations held in Tokyo next August has 
attracted world-wide interest. More than 
600 school people from the United States 
have already signified their intention of at- 
tending. Several California groups are being 
organized in various part of the State. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


COMING 


January 4—California State Legislature 
convenes. Sacramento. 

February—C. T. A. Board of Directors: 
regular bimonthly meeting. San Francisco 

February 18-20—International Council 


for Exceptional Children; 15th annual con- 
vention. Cincinnati. 


February 20-25—N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence annual convention. New 
Orleans. 

February 20-25—Horace Mann Centen- 
nial Exercises at Department of Superin- 
tendence meetings, New Orleans. 

February 27—-Alameda County Educa- 
tional Association; annual luncheon. Hotel 
Oakland. 

March—State Department of Education 
annual conference on problems of curri- 
culum and instruction. Northern California. 

March 17-19—National Recreation Asso- 
ciation Institute Conference, Western Di- 
vision. Fresno. Glen Grant, managing direc- 
tor. 

March 19-20— California Elementary 
School Principals Association, State Con- 
vention, Sacramento. 

March 21-24—California Western School 
Music Conference. Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco. 

March 22-24—California Secondary 
School Principals annual conference. North- 
ern California. 

March 28—Easter Sunday. 


April 9—C. T. A. Conference on Mod- 
ern Education. Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 

April 10—C. T. A. State Council of Edu- 
cation; annual meeting. Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. 

May—Annual Conference on Industrial 
Education. State Department of Education 
and California Industrial Education Asso- 
ciation. Northern California. 

May—California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers annual convention. Pasadena. 

May 4—Observance of Horace Mann's 
birthday. 

June 7-13—Shut-In Week. San Francisco 
Shut-In Association, 150 Golden Gate Ave- 
nue; Peter R. Maloney, president. 

June 21-27—The One Hundredth Meet- 
ing, American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Denver. 

June 26-July 1—N. E. A. annual con- 
vention. Detroit. 

August 2-7—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations. Seventh biennial confer- 
ence; Tokyo, Japan. 

November 7 -13—American Education 
Week; climax of Horace Mann Centennial. 

February 10 to December 2, 1939— 
Golden Gate International Exposition. 
A Pageant of the Pacific. San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland and Bay Cities. Head- 
quarters for information, 585 Bush 
Street, San Francisco. 
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The sunny disposition of this little boy is due 


in great measure to his abundant health. 


Good teeth aid health. That’s why there is 


a Reason, a Time and a Place for Chewing 


Gum. It HELPS supply natural exercise, HELPS 


increase circulation in the gums and HELPS 


keep the teeth clean. Give children gum to 


enjoy 5 to 10 minutes after every meal. 


University research forms the basis of our adver- 


tising. The National Association of Chewing Gum 


Manufacturers, Rosebank, Siaten Island, New York. 


2b<3-OQO0 Teachers are members of 






. E (keep teeth clean), DENTIST'S CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 


California Teachers Association 


1. What is California Teachers Association? 


It is the one state professional organization in which teachers of all types 
are members. Dues are only $3.00 per calendar year. 


2. How are the funds used? 


One-third goes for local activities, i.e. conventions, public relations, assist- 
ance to members; two-thirds go for State work—publications, research, 
legal advice, etc. 


3. What has C, T. A. accomplished? 


1. Constitutional Amendment 16 which fixed education as the first duty of 
the State and insured a high standard of service for children and decent 
living conditions for teachers. 


2. Salaries durir~ ‘liness. 
3. Retirement salary for teachers after years of faithful service. 


4. Tenure protection for good teachers faithfully performing their daily 
work. 


5. Rural supervision. This feature of school practice guarantees good 
school conditions for children in the most remote areas of California. 


6. Sabbatical leave. Many teachers and many schools may secure additional 
inspiration and better teaching through leaves granted to teachers who wish 
to study or travel in order that their understanding of educational and social 
problems may be broadened. 


7. There are many other accomplishments that could be listed, among 
which are legislation pertaining to support of kindergartens, junior high 
schools and junior colleges, increased requirements for certification, etc. 
Greater than these, however, has been the defeat of unfavorable legislation 
which would have seriously crippled public schools and which would have 
deprived both children and adults of services to which they are entitled. 


4. What may be expected in the future? 


Study for improvement of teaching and teaching conditions. 

The interests of public education protected. 

Well-prepared material for school needs. 

A program of public relations that keeps the people of California informed 
as to pending developments in public education. 


5. Why should I be a member of C. T. A.? 


California has 35,000 members who are willing to contribute their mite and 
might towards keeping California schools in the forefront. 
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From Minnesota Journal of Education for November, 1936 


ENRICHED READING 


A rich program in supplementary reading is perhaps the best single test of a progressive school sys- 
It is some years since Allyn and Bacon’s series of supplementary readers came out in response to 
the need of furnishing a broader program of reading suited to individual interests and capacities. Today 
it appears in new format, brighter in color—again in response to-the discov- 


ery by educators of the importance of outward appearance in pupil choices 
in reading. 


tem. 


The series recognizes the need for old and new. Alongside of the 
MODERN Odyssey and Ivanhoe, it presents Boy Life on the Prairie and Daniel Boone, 
PIONEERS Wilderness Scout. Its editor senses also the need for variety. Goldstone’s 
One-Act Plays is among the very best of such collections in print. So also, 
Obear’s Book of Stories and Herzberg’s Stories of Adventure, all carefully 
chosen, dramatic, and of special appeal to boys and girls. 


Everywhere, biography assumes a new importance. There is a dearth 
of such materials suitable for upper grade boys and girls. Modern Pioneers 
a meets this need. Again, educators would point their pupils to the major 

COHEN and : ® : 
Tea problems occupying the thought of the world today. This Interlocking 
World presents what is perhaps the most pressing So one could go on 
throughout the series calling attention to its adequacy for a modern program 

in reading. 

The helps are full and suggestive. The editor, Miss Stella Center of 
New York City, is one of the foremost experimenters in the field of reading today. She is alert to prob- 


lems concerned with finding meaning in the printed page, stimulating thought and discussion, and pro- 
moting personal enjoyment of books. 


Altogether the series is contributing largely to the solution of a major problem in the upper grade 


reading today—that of making wholesome attractive books accessible to boys and girls at prices they can 
afford to pay. 


Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota, 
President of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
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